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The  advantages  of  the  army,  as  a school  for  the  study  of  practical 
medicine,  have  been  so  long  and  so  well  known  to  the  profession  at 
large,  that  it  is  altogether  superfluous  to  insist  upon  them  in  this 
place.  The  British  army  indeed  affords  medical  officers  the  most 
favourable  opportunities  for  acquainting  themselves  with  the  means 
to  be  used  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  for  its  treatment  in  the 
earliest  stages,  for  the  exhibition  of  remedies,  and  the  employment 
of  new  methods  of  cure,  for  viewing  the  diseases  of  tropical  cli- 
mates, and  for  observing  the  numerous  cases  requiring  medical  or 
surgical  aid  during  the  time  of  war.  For  the  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  disease,  such  being  the  admitted  advantages  possessed  by 
surgeons  in  our  military  service,  we  naturally  inquire,  to  what  ex- 
tent, and  in  what  degree,  they  have  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the 
healing  art.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  furnish  an  answer  to 
such  a question  ; and  let  me  briefly  mention  the  plan  which  I have 
attempted  to  follow. 

A catalogue  of  works  by  medical  officers  of  the  British  army  and 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  military  service,  has  been  carefully 
formed  and  arranged  in  chronological  order ; no  books  having  been 
admitted  into  this  list  which,  though  referring  to  the  health  or  dis- 
eases of  soldiers,  are  written  by  individuals  who  have  not  served  in 
the  army.  A few  remarks  are  added  with  the  view  of  showing  the 
scope  of  the  publication,  or  the  doctrines  and  improvements  which 
it  has  been  instrumental  in  promulgating.  In  this  manner,  perhaps, 
before  any  other,  are  we  enabled  to  trace  the  history  of  medico- 
military  literature,  and  to  observe  its  gradual  developement.  Some 
of  the  earlier  works  in  this  catalogue  I regret  that  I have  been  un- 
able to  see ; but  have  thought  it  right  to  give  some  short  notice  of 
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them,  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Aikin,*  who  has  mentioned  most  of 
them  in  his  “ Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine.”  As  to  the  cor- 
rect dates  of  some  of  the  earlier  publications  I have  often  been 
much  at  a loss,  seeing  that  different  authorities  have  given  them 
very  differently  ; in  most  instances,  however,  the  authority  of  Dr 
Watt,  in  his  “ Bibliothec^  Britan nica,”  has  been  preferred.  The 
remarks  on  the  works  in  catalogue  'are  intended  to  show  what 
the  author  actually  did,— r t what  he  might  have  done.  To  criti- 
cise the  productions  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  investigators 
of  medical  science  would  argue  presumption,  and,  in  fact,  would  not 
accomplish  the  object  of  this  paper.  But  as  to  some  readers  it  might 
be  interesting  to  know  where  a critical  account  of  the  book  may  be 
found,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  give  a reference  to  some 
leading  review  or  journal,  where  the  performance  is  noticed.  The 
biographical  notices,  which  are  of  necessity  short  and  meagre,  have 
been  given  with  the  view'  of  pointing  out  the  military  services  of 
the  author,  and  the  opportunities  that  he  enjoyed  of  acquiring  the 
information  which  his  work  may  contain.  Bearing  in  mind  what 
has  been  already  stated,  as  to  the  advantages  which  the  army  pre- 
sents for  the  study  of  medicine,  when  we  glance  at  the  following 
catalogue  we  must  regret  that  the  list  of  military  medical  writers 
is  not  much  longer  ; but  when  we  reflect  on  the  merits  of  many  pro- 
ductions included  in  this  catalogue,  we  ought  to  feel  abundantly 
thankful  for  what  we  actually  possess. 

It  was  not  till  comparatively  a recent  period  that  any  of  the  ci- 
vilized states  of  Europe  thought  it  expedient  to  make  a regular  pro- 
vision for  rendering  medical  assistance  to  their  fleets  and  armies. 
In  our  own  country  it  seems  formerly  to  have  been  the  practice, 
when  any  military  or  naval  expedition  was  undertaken,  to  select 
from  civil  life  a few  medical  men  to  accompany  the  army  or  fleet, 
and,  after  a temporary  service,  they  resumed  their  former  occupa- 
tions. While  in  the  public  service,  they  were  often  treated  like  so 
many  camp-followers,  as  appears  from  documents  published  by 
Captain  Grose  in  his  “ Military  Antiquities”!  ; and  they  frequent- 
ly received  less  pay  than  the  drummers  and  fifers.  At  this  period 
an  army  only  kept  the  field  for  a few  weeks,  and,  after  a few  des- 
perate struggles,  the  vanquishers  and  the  vanquished  generally  re- 
tired to  their  homes,  when  most  of  the  troops  were  disbanded  till 
another  emergency  might  require  their  aid.  Two  causes  contributed 
to  render  such  a proceeding  necessary ; namely,  the  w'ant  of  pecu- 
niary resources  to  maintain  a large  army  for  any  length  of  time,  or 
in  a foreign  country;  and  the  chance  of  sickness  breaking  out 

* Aikin  seems  to  be  a much  more  creditable  authority  than  Hutchinson,  ( Eiogra- 
phia  Medica.)  In  many  cases,  indeed,  the  latter  closely  follows  the  former,  and  in 
not  a few  instances  gives  whole  passages,  word  for  word,  without  using  inverted 
commas. 

f The  military  code  of  Henry  V.  (1415,)  in  enumerating  those  who  are  subject 
to  the  constable  and  marshal,  introduces  the  barber-surgeon  and  physician  along 
with  the  following  company, — “whether  soldiers,  shoe-makers,  taylors,  barbers, 
physicians,  or  washerwomen.” 
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among  the  troops,  and  so  thinning  the  ranks  as  to  render  the  expe- 
dition ineffective. 

The  application  of  gunpowder  to  purposes  of  modern  warfare 
was  the  first  circumstance  which  led  medical  men  to  the  study  of 
that  division  of  the  profession,  now  usually  known  as  Military  Sur- 
gery. This  branch  was  firs*-  most  particularly  studied  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  especially  in  Italy,  which  policed  such  eminent  mili- 
tary surgeons  as  John  de  Vigo  of  Gene  who  is  also  distinguished 
as  having  been  the  first  to  use  mercury  in  the  venereal  disease ; 
Alphonso  Ferri  of  Naples ; Bartolomeo  Maggi  of  Bologna ; and 
many  others,  each  of  whom  composed  works  on  the  treatment  of 
gunshot  wounds.  Besides  these  we  have  works  by  Roger  and  Ro- 
lando of  Parma,  Bruno  of  Padua,  William  of  Placentia,  and  his  pu- 
pil Lanfranc,  on  the  wounds  caused  by  the  warlike  weapons  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  As  may  readily  be  conceived,  from  the  rough 
treatment  employed  in  the  cure  of  gunshot  and  other  wounds, 
the  mortality  was  very  great ; caustics  and  escharotic  substances 
being  applied  to  the  fresh  wounds  in  order  to  bring  about  a proper 
digestion.  But,  as  Italy  was  a constant  theatre  of  warlike  opera- 
tions, opportunities,  not  open  to  those  of  other  countries,  were  thus 
afforded  for  their  surgeons  to  study  gunshot  wounds.  We  accord- 
ingly find  that  the  surgeons  of  England  and  France  were  consider- 
ably behind  those  of  Italy  in  this  respect ; and  indeed  it  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  any  book  on  the  subject 
was  published  in  England  by  a person  of  any  actual  experience. 
Immediately  after  this  period,  however,  there  were  several  treatises 
published  by  British  surgeons  who  had  served  in  the  wars. 

Yet  all  this  time,  while  the  treatment  of  the  injuries  incident  to 
a military  life  was  becoming  more  judicious,  and  governed  by 
sounder  principles,  military  medicine,  and  hygiene  were  in  a most 
barbarous  state,  from  which  it  was  only  after  a long  interval  that  it 
made  any  advancement ; while,  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  the 
means  of  preserving  the  health  of  troops  never  formed  a subject  of 
inquiry.  But  the  peculiarly  exposed  position  of  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many, which  rendered  it  the  seat  of  almost  incessant  warfare,  gra- 
dually forced  the  authorities  to  pay  more  attention  to  those  impor- 
tant subjects  ; especially  as  the  armies  of  that  country  have  all 
along  been  subject  to  some  very  deadly  forms  of  disease  in  the  shape 
of  agues,  remittent  fevers,  and  typhus  castrorum.  This  subject  was 
in  succession  discussed  by  Danish,  Italian,  and  French  writers  be- 
fore it  attracted  much  notice  in  England.  But,  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  some  very  valuable  works  were  publish- 
ed by  medical  officers  of  the  British  army,  which,  from  the  valu- 
able observations  they  contained,  totally  eclipsed  the  continental 
performances  by  which  they  had  been  preceded.* 

* The  substance  of  the  above  statement  is  chiefly  derived  from  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  xl.  p.  438.  That  article  evin  -es  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  this  subject,  and  gives  a most  interesting  view  of  the 
rise  of  Military  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
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1563.  An  excellent  Treatise  on  Wounds  made  with  Gunshot  ; 
in  which  is  confuted  both  the  grose  errour  of  Jerome  de 
Brunswicke,  John  Vigo,  Alphonse  Ferrius,  and  others,  in 
that  they  make  the  wound  venemous  whiche  cometli  through 
the  common  powder  and  shotte.  And  also  there  is  set  out 
a method  of  curinge  those  Woundes.  By  Thomas  Gale. 
London,  8vo. 

Thomas  Gale,  one  of  the  first  English  writers  on  gunshot 
wounds,  was  born  in  the  year  1507,  and  was  educated  under  Richard 
Ferris,  afterwards  Sergeant- Surgeon  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Gale  serv- 
ed in-the  army  of  Henry  VIII.  against  France,  and  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Montreuil  in  1544.  He  also  served  in  a medical  capacity  in 
the  army  which  was  sent  against  St  Quintin  in  the  year  1557,  during 
the  reign  of  Mary  and  Philip.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  perhaps  about  the  year  1570,  he  settled  in  London 
as  a practitioner,  and  rose  to  considerable  eminence.  The  time  of 
his  death  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  he  was  still  living  in  1586. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  be- 
sides several  translations  from  the  Greek  physicians. 

His  treatise  on  gunshot  wounds  is  intended,  as  its  title  indicates, 
to  confute  an  opinion  very  prevalent  at  the  time,  and  one  which 
had  been  ably  supported  by  Jerome  of  Brunswick  and  some  other 
writers,  w ho  endeavoured  to  prove  that  gunpow  der  gave  rise  to  a' 
venomous  wTound.  In  order  to  expose  this  notion,  he  quotes  the 
opinion  of  Galen  and  Dioscorides,  that  the  ingredients  of  which 
gunpowrder  is  composed  often  proved  extremely  useful  as  remedies. 
He  seems  howTever  to  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  the  nitre  of  the  ancient  physicians  was  the  same  as  the  nitre  or 
nitrate  of  potass  of  the  modern  chemist ; w'hereas,  the  nitre  of  the 
ancients  is  usually  believed  to  be  identical  with  our  carbonate  of 
soda. 

He  also  exposes  another  very  prevalent  error, — that  of  fancying 
that  a ball  or  any  other  body  projected  by  means  of  fire-arms  ac- 
quires, in  passing  through  the  air,  such  a heat  as  to  make  a wround 
similar  to  that  inflicted  by  a cautery.  He  therefore  adopted  a 
milder  method  of  cure  than  was  then  usually  followed,  and  treat- 
ing gunshot  as  simple  contused  wounds,  endeavoured  to  procure 
“ their  laudable  digestion.”  This  then  was  a decided  improvement 
on  the  usual  practice  of  his  day  ; yet  many  of  the  remedies  pro- 
posed by  Gale,  with  the  view  of  causing  digestion  of  the  wround, 
must  have  been  quite  unnecessary,  and  were  more  violent  in  their 
action  than  was  at  all  advisable ; such,  for  example,  as  his  oint- 
ments of  precipitate  and  ^Egypticum.  (Aikin’s  Biog.  Mem.  of 
Med.  Hutchinson’s  Biog.  Med.) 

1563.  An  Enchiridion  of  Chirurgerie ; conteyning  the  exacte 
and  perfecte  Cure  of  Woundes,  Fractures,  and  Dislocations. 
By  Thomas  Gale.  London,  8vo. 

The  Enchiridion  is  chiefly  composed  of  accounts  of  the  most  com- 
mon surgical  diseases,  taken  from  other  writers  on  the  subject,  and 
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containing  little  that  is  new  or  interesting.  He  gives  a formula  of 
his  own  for  making  a powder  to  restrain  haemorrhage.  Its  princi- 
pal ingredients  are  alum,  lime,  arsenic,  and  strong  vinegar  ; and  it 
is  to  be  applied  by  means  of  tow  covered  with  the  white  of  eggs,  to 
which  the  powder  adheres,  and  is  thus  put  to  the  stump  or  bleed- 
ing orifice.  He  affirms  that  this  is  an  infallible  remedy,  and  that 
he  never  lost  a patient  on  whom  it  had  been  used.  ( Aikin.  Hut- 
chinson.) 

1575.  A short  profitable  Treatise,  touching  the  Cure  of  the 
disease  called  Morbus  Gallicus  by  Unctions,  &c.  By  Wil- 
liam Clowes.  London,  8vo. 

William  Clowes,  a contemporary  of  Gale,  and  of  whose  birth  the 
date  is  unknown,  studied  surgery  under  George  Keble,  a London 
practitioner;  and,  entering  the  navy,  was,  in  the  year  1570,  sur- 
geon to  the  ship  Aid.  He  does  not  however  seem  to  have  re- 
mained long  afloat,  but  returned  to  London  and  was  appointed  sur- 
geon to  St  Bartholomew’s  and  Christ’s  Hospitals.  In  the  year  1586, 
Clowes  having  received  letters  from  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and,  by 
command  of  the  Queen,  repaired  to  the  Low  Countries  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  wounded  in  the  English  army,  which  had  been 
sent  over  to  assist  the  Dutch  against  the  invasion  of  Philip  of 
Spain.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  surgeon  to  Elizabeth,  and 
was  retained  in  the  service  of  James  I.  Returning  from  Holland 
he  again  entered  into  private  practice,  and  was  elected  “ Master  of 
the  Surgeons’  Company.”  It  is  difficult  to  fix  with  accuracy  the 
time  of  his  death,  for  one  authority  speaks  of  him  as  dead  in  1631, 
while  another  has  an  “ Epistle  of  Salutation  to  William  Clowes, 
Esq.,  Serjeant- Surgeon  to  His  Majesty,”  prefixed  to  a book  printed 
in  1638.  It  is  however  probable  that  he  died  before  the  year  1631, 
but  the  precise  date  cannot  be  ascertained.  (Aikin.  Hutchinson. 
Biographie  Medicale.) 

The  treatise  on  the  “ Disease  called  Morbus  Gallicus consists 
of  a full  account  of  the  venereal  disease  ; which  is  rendered  more 
interesting,  by  containing  a record  of  the  author’s  practice  in  such 
cases  at  St  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  where  we  are  told  he  for  five 
years  treated  annually  upwards  of  200  cases  of  syphilis.  He  re- 
commends for  the  cure  the  plan  then  universally  in  vogue,  viz.  sa- 
livation by  means  of  mercurials,  and  the  use  of  diaphoretics.  Of 
the  nature  of  quicksilver  he  has  appended  an  account,  which  has 
been  usually  considered  as  a compilation  from  other  writers.  (Aikin. 
Hutchinson.) 

Editions. — Lond.  1575,  8vo.  Lond.  1585,  4to.  Lond.  1595, 
4to.  Lond.  1637,  4to.  (Biographie  Medicale.)  Dr  Watt, 
who  is  a better  authority,  gives  a different  account,  as  fol- 
lows : — Lond.  1575,  8vo.  Lond.  1579,  8vo.  Of  this  a 
greatly  enlarged  edition  was  published,  Lond.  1585,  4to. 
Loud.  1588,  4to.  This  work  was  afterwards  joined  to  his 
Treatise  on  Gunshot  Wounds.  (Bibliothec.  Britan.) 
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1586.  Certain  Works  of  Galen  called  “ Metliodus  Medendi 
with  a brief  Declaration  of  the  worthy  Art  of  Medicine  ; the 
Office  of  a Chirurgion  ; and  an  Epitome  of  the  third  book  of 
Galen,  of  Natural  Faculties.  All  done  into  English,  by 
Thomas  Gale.  London,  4to. 

The  original  treatises  in  this  collection,  which  is  dedicated  to  Sir 
H.  Neville,  Master  of  the  Horse  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  have,  for 
their  chief  object,  to  give  a history  of  the  healing  art, — to  point 
out  the  connection  between  medicine  and  surgery  in  their  various 
branches, — and  to  show  the  necessity  of  their  study  being  founded  on 
scientific  principles.  The  book  is  interesting  from  containing  much 
curious  matter  regarding  the  history  of  medical  practice  in  the  army 
at  that  date ; and  certainly  the  picture  which  he  has  so  graphically 
drawn  is  a fearful  one,  for  it  represents  empirics  and  men  of  no 
education  as  having  usurped  the  place  of  the  regularly-bred  sur- 
geon : — “ Some  were  sow-gelders,  and  some  horse-gelders,  with 
tinkers  and  cobblers.”*  The  remaining  part  of  this  volume  consists 
of  translations  of  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  books  of  Galen’s  “ The- 
rapeuticon  ” and  his  book  on  “ Preternatural  Tumours,”  with  an 
epitome  of  his  treatise  on  the  “ Natural  Faculties.”  (Aikin.  Hut- 
chinson.) 

1586.  Certain  Works  in  Chirurgerie  newly  compiled  and  pub- 
lished. 1.  The  Institution  of  Chirurgerie.  2.  Enchiridion, 
the  cure  of  Wounds,  &c.  3.  Of  Wounds  made  with  Gun- 

shot. 4.  Antidotarie.  By  Thomas  Gale.  London,  4to. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  more  important  of  the  treatises  above 
mentioned  were  published  in  a separate  form,  and  have  been  al- 
ready noticed.  The  “ Institution  of  Chirurgerie”  is  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  art  of  surgery  in  the  form  of  a dialogue,  in  which  Gale 
and  John  Field,  fellow-pupils  under  Ferris,  are  represented  as  an- 
swering the  questions  of  John  Yates,  a student.  The  <c  Antido- 
tarie” consists  of  a collection  of  the  most  approved  surgical  reme- 
dies. 

Editions. — Dr  Watt  says  that  this  was  first  published  in  1563, 
4to,  and  reprinted  in  1586.  (Bib.  Brit.) 

1591.  A proved  Practice  for  all  Young  Chirurgions,  concern' 
ing  Burning  with  Gunpowder,  and  wounds  made  with  gun- 
shot, sword,  halbert,  pike,  lance,  or  such  other.  By  William 
Clowes.  London,  8vo. 

To  several  editions  of  his  treatise  on  the  venereal  disease,  Clowes 
annexed  some  observations  on  gunshot  wounds  ; but  into  the  consi- 
deration of  such  accidents,  he  has  entered  with  fulness  and  preci- 
sion in  this  work,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject.  In 
the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds,  he  has  the  merit  of  having  intro- 
duced a practice  which  has  often  been  claimed  as  an  improvement 

* Sec  Aikin’s  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Medicine,  or  Hutchinson’s  Biographia 
Medica,  Vol.  vi.  p.  227. 
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of  more  modern  date,  namely,  the  employment  of  mucilaginous  ca- 
taplasms by  way  of  dressing,  instead  of  oil  and  filthy  unguents,  so 
often  used  before  and  since.  He  records  several  successful  cases 
treated  on  this  plan,  which  evince  his  skill  and  judgment  as  a prac- 
titioner ; but  with  the  view  of  “ comforting  and  fortifying  the  pa- 
tient,” he  made  use  of  warm  and  more  stimulating  applications 
than  would  be  sanctioned  by  the  surgical  principles  of  the  present 
day.  For  arresting  haemorrhage  he  employed  astringent  buttons 
applied  to  the  wounded  arteries  by  means  of  lint  and  bandages  ; 
and  although  acquainted  with  the  French  method  of  pulling  out 
the  arteries  and  tying  them,  he  never  practised  it,  but  preferred 
his  own  plan,  which  “never  failed.” 

1596.  A profitable  and  necessary  Book  of  Observations  for  all 
those  that  are  burned  with  Gunpowder,  &c.,  and  also  for 
curing  of  wounds  made  with  musket  and  caliver  shot,  &c. 
Last  of  all  is  subjoined  a short  Treatise  on  the  Cure  of  Lues 
Venerea ; now  again  newly  corrected  and  augmented.  By 
William  Clowes.  London,  4to. 

Editions. — Lond.  1596,  4to.  Lond.  1637,  4to. 

1596.  The  whole  Course  of  Chyrurgerie  ; wherein  is  briefly 
set  down  the  causes,  signes,  prognostications,  and  cures  of 
all  sorts  of  Tumours,  Wounds,  Ulcers,  Fractures,  Disloca- 
tions, and  all  other  Diseases,  usually  practised  by  Chirur- 
gions.  By  Peter  Lowe.  London,  4to.* 

Peter  Lowe,  of  whose  personal  history  little  is  known,  was  born 
in  Scotland,  but  soon  went  over  to  the  continent,  where  he  remain- 
ed many  years.  To  his  services  abroad  he  thus  alludes  in  his  ad- 
dress “ to  the  friendlie  reader”  of  the  Whole  Course  of  Chirur- 
gerie  : — “ But  I impart  to  you  my  labours,  hidded  secrets  and  ex- 
periments by  me  practised  and  dayly  put  in  use,  to  the  great  com- 
fort, ease  and  delight  of  you  and  such  as  have  had  occasion  to  use 
my  helpe  in  France,  Flanders,  and  elsewhere,  the  space  of  twenty- 
two  years  : Thereafter  being  chirurgian-major  to  the  Spanish  regi- 
ments at  Paris  two  years  ; next  following  the  French  King,  my 
master,  in  the  wars  six  yeeres,  where  I tooke  commoditie  to  practise 
all  points  and  operations  of  chirurgerie.”  In  the  title  of  the  same 
book  he  is  described  as  “ Doctor  in  the  Faculty  of  Surgery  of  Paris, 
and  Ordinary  Surgeon  to  the  King  of  France  and  Navarre.”  Re- 
turning to  this  country  somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  16th  or 
commencement  of  the  1 7th  century,  he  settled  in  Glasgow,  and  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  King  of  Scotland  to  found  an  institu- 
tion, from  which  the  Glasgow  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
claims  to  be  descended.t  (Aikin.  Hutchinson.) 

* I have  not  overlooked  the  fact  of  Peter  l.owe  having  served  altogether  in  fo- 
reign armies ; but  as  he  was  a native  of  Britain,  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of 
studying  the  treatment  of  wounds,  as  he  published  his  work  in  this  country,  and  was 
altogether  a remarkable  personage,  I shall  here  beg  leave  to  introduce  a brief  notice 
of  his  work,  although  i thus  deviate  from  my  general  plan. 

+ Dr  Watt  says  that  Lowe  died  at  Glasgow  in  the  year  1042.  (Biblioth.  Britan.) 
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work  on  surgery  is  in  the  form  of  a systematic  treatise,  des- 
tined for  the  use  of  beginners,  and  part  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  a dia- 
logue between  Lowe  and  his  son  John.  It  contains  copious  refe- 
rences to  other  authorities,  and  especially  to  the  Greek  physicians, 
but  at  the  same  time  embodies  the  result  of  his  own  varied  expe- 
rience. The  subjects  are  arranged  with  very  little  regard  to  order, 

- — a very  large  proportion  of  all  surgical  diseases  being  discussed 
under  the  head  of  tumours.  His  pages  are  adorned  by  some  tole- 
rable wood-cuts,  intended  to  show  the  proper  form  and  construction 
of  instruments,  and  the  mode  of  using  them.  Some  of  his  opera- 
tions are  however  rude  in  the  extreme  ; and  one  may  be  selected  as 
an  example  of  the  practical  surgery  of  the  time.  In  amputating  a 
finger  or  a toe  we  are  directed  to  use  a pair  of  pliers,  by  which  the 
part  is  chopped  off  at  once,  and  with  the  “ smallest  pain for  this 
instrument  “ in  one  instant  cuts  both  flesh  and  bones.  Some  for 
this  purpose  doe  use  a sharpe  chizell  and  a mallet,  laying  the  mem- 
ber on  a block,  and  so  cuts  it  off.”*  As  he  had  been  so  long  abroad, 
he  has  adopted  plans  of  treatment  for  different  diseases,  which, 

' though  followed  on  the  continent,  were  only  partially  known  in 
Britain.  Many  of  these  he  takes  occasion  to  bring  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  reader,  as,  for  example,  the  practice  of  Ambrose  Pare, 
who,  in  putting  a ligature  on  an  artery,  recommended  that  some  of 
the  surrounding  substance  should  be  included. 

Editions. — Lond.  1596,  4to.  Lond.  1612,  4to.  Lond.  1634, 
4to.  Lond.  1654,  4to.  Dr  Watt  mentions  an  edition  of 
the  date  1597  l this,  however,  must  be  a mistake,  as  the 
second  edition,  which  I have  seen,  was  published  in  the  year 
1612.  This  book  was  translated  into  French  in  1612,  and 
into  Portuguese  in  1614. 

1612.  The  Chirurgeon’s  Mate,  or  Military  and  Domestic  Sur- 
geon. By  John  Woodall.  London,  fol. 

John  Woodall,  a surgeon  of  great  eminence,  employed  in  various 
branches  of  the  public  service,  was  born  in  the  year  1569.  In  1589 
he  went  to  France,  as  surgeon  to  the  army  sent  by  Qeen  Elizabeth 
to  the  assistance  of  Henry  IV.  For  some  time  afterwards  he  seems 
to  have  travelled  through  various  parts  of  the  continent,  supporting 
himself  by  curing  the  plague ; nor  did  he  return  to  London  till 
after  the  Queen’s  death.  He  became  a member  of  the  Surgeons* 
Company,  and  was  about  the  year  1612  elected  Surgeon-General 
to  the  East  India  Company,  and  surgeon  to  St  Bartholomew’s  Hos- 
pital. It  is  said  that  he  was  sent  to  Poland  on  some  state-business 
of  importance  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  From  his  works  it  also 
appears,  that  he  had  acted  as  surgeon  of  a ship,  and  that  in 
that  capacity  he  had  made  several  voyages  to  the  East  Indies  ; but 
at  what  period  of  his  life  this  occurred,  cannot  be  fixed  with  cer- 
tainty. In  1626  he  was  entrusted  by  Charles  I.  with  the  charge 
of  superintending  the  medical  department  of  the  Royal  Navy,  which 

* Whole  Course  of  Chyrurgerie,  p.  100.  2d  edit.  Lond.  1G12,  4to. 
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was  at  that  time  considerably  augmented.  Among  other  improve- 
ments introduced  into  the  navy  at  this  time,  the  pay  of  surgeons 
was  considerably  increased,  and  a bonus  was  granted  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  each  ship,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  medicine- 
chest.  (Aikin.  Hutchinson.) 

The  “ Chirurgeon’s  Mate”  was  drawn  up  on  the  occasion  of  Mr 
Woodall’s  appointment  as  Surgeon-General  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  was  intended  for  the  use  of  junior  medical  officers  of  that 
service.  It  consists  of  an  enumeration  and  slight  history  of  the 
uses  of  the  medicines,  instruments,  and  utensils  necessary  to 
furnish  a surgeon’s  chest.  In  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds 
he  adopted  the  error  of  the  times,  and  recommended  stimulating 
and  hot  dressings,  with  the  view  of  averting  the  tendency  to  gan- 
grene. In  cases  of  haemorrhage  he  tied  the  large  vessels,  and  if 
that  failed,  applied  buttons  of  an  astringent  powder  to  the  bleeding 
arteries.  But  the  most  original  and  the  most  practical  part  of  this 
work  is  the  treatise  on  scurvy,  which  has  been  quoted  by  most  au- 
thors of  note  who  have  since  written  on  the  disease.  In  his  account 
of  the  pathology  of  the  malady,  however,  his  opinions  are  not  by  any 
means  sound ; for  he  affirms,  among  other  things,  that  scurvy  is  es- 
sentially a disease  of  the  spleen.  In  its  treatment  he  was  among 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  medical  writer  to  recommend  the  em- 
ployment of  the  juice  of  limes,  lemons,  and  tamarinds,  as  the  best 
antiscorbutics ; but  at  the  same  time  he  directs  us  not  to  neglect 
other  remedies,  and  recommends  especial  attention  to  the  diet  and 
regimen  of  the  patient.*  (Aikin.  Hutchinson.) 

1628.  Viaticum  ; or  an  Appendix“to  the  Chirurgeon’s  Mate. 
By  John  Woodall.  London,  fol. 

This  w'ork  was  published  after  Woodall’s  appointment  as  medical 
superintendent  of  the  British  navy,  and  is  destined  for  the  use  of 
young  practitioners  on  their  entering  as  sea-surgeons.  He  appears 
to  have  invented  a trephine,  of  which  he  has  here  given  a descrip- 
tion, and  has  fully  pointed  out  the  merits  of  the  instrument. 

1639.  The  whole  Works  of  John  Woodall ; containing  the  Chi- 
rurgeon’s Mate  and  Viaticum,  together  with  a Treatise  on 
the  Plague,  and  another  on  Gangrene  and  Sphacelus.  Lon- 
don, fol. 

Of  the  last  two  treatises,  which  were  here  published  for  the  first 
time,  that  on  the  plague  does  not  satisfy  our  estimate  of  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  one  who  had  so  much  experience  of  the 
disease,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  London.  It  chiefly  consists 
of  an  enumeration  of  antidotes  for  the  plague,  copied  from  other  au- 
thors ; and  one  of  his  own,  called  Aurum  Vitce,  the  preparation  of 
which  he  does  not  divulge.  His  remarks  on  gangrene  and  sphace- 
lus are  worthy  of  particular  notice,  because  intended  to  inculcate  an 

* An  earlier  anil  most  remarkable  instance,  given  by  a non-professional  writer,  of 
the  efficacy  of  lime-juice  as  an  antiscorbutic,  is  to  be  found  in  “ Purchas  his  Pil- 
grims,” Vol.  i.  p.  149.  Lond.  1625,  fol. 
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important  innovation  in  practice,  namely,  that  of  amputating  a limb 
in  the  mortified  instead  of  the  sound  part.  He  states  that,  although 
the  idea  struck  him  accidentally,  he  had  continued  the  practice,  and 
had  in  more  than  a hundred  cases  amputated  under  such  circum- 
stances, yet  in  not  one  did  the  patient  die,  or  the  mortification  spread 
farther.  In  some  general  remarks  on  amputation,  we  have  one  of 
the  first  hints  as  to  the  expediency  and  safety  of  amputation  at  the 
ankle  in  cases  of  diseased  foot, — a proceeding  to  which  his  attention 
was  first  drawn  by  observing  the  effects  of  some  Eastern  punishments, 
in  which  the  feet  are  cut  off ; and  although  he  confesses  that  he 
should  not  be  the  first  to  make  the  experiment  in  surgery,  yet  he 
wishes  to  draw  attention  to  this  method.  (Aikin.  Hutchinson.) 

1672.  A Treatise  on  Wounds.  By  Richard  Wiseman.  Lon- 
don, 8vo. 

1676.  Several  Chirurgical  Treatises.  By  Richard  Wiseman. 
London,  fol. 

Richard  Wiseman,  a military  surgeon  of  great  experience,  and  one 
whose  writings  are  often  advantageously  consulted  at  the  present 
day,  learned  his  art  amid  the  horrors  and  carnage  of  the  civil  wars. 
Any  biographical  notice  of  Wiseman  which  I have  seen  is  extremely 
meagre ; but,  from  his  own  writings,  I have  been  enabled  to  col- 
lect the  following  particulars  of  his  life  and  services.  He  appears 
to  have  been  born  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  having  at  an  early 
age  entered  the  army,  he  was  present  in  several  engagements.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Charles  II.,  when  a fugitive  in  Holland, 
France,  and  Flanders  ; and  returning  with  him  to  Scotland,  and  still 
following  the  fortunes  of  his  Royal  master,  marched  with  his  army 
into  England,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Worcester,  whence  he  was 
carried  to  Chester.  After  being  liberated,  he  returned  to  London 
in  1652,  and  assisted  in  practice  Edward  Mollins,  a surgeon  of 
some  note.  Wiseman  appears  also  to  have  served  in  the  British 
navy,  besides  being  for  three  years  in  the  Spanish  naval  service,  as 
is  evident  from  the  following  passage  : — “ Of  which  I have  seen  the 
frequent  experiment  during  the  three  years  I served  in  the  King  of 
Spain’s  navy.”*  It  does  not  appear  at  what  period  he  was  engag- 
ed in  the  latter  service,  but  it  most  probably  was  when  he  followed 
the  King’s  fortunes  on  the  continent.  On  account  of  his  long  and 
faithful  services  to  the  Royal  Family,  Charles  created  him  one  of 
his  sergeant-surgeons.  From  the  preface  to  his  Chirurgical  Trea- 
tises, which  is  dated  May  1676,  Wiseman  appears  then  to  have  been 
in  bad  health  ; but  the  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. — (Aikin. 
Hutchinson.  Biograph.  Medic.) 

The  “ Chirurgical  Treatises,”  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
fifth,  which  is  on  wounds,  and  which  was  perhaps  published  sepa- 
rately in  1672,  were  written  when  bad  health  prevented  him  from 
following  tire  more  active  duties  of  practice  ; and  although,  as  stat- 
ed in  the  preface,  he  had  read  all  the  standard  surgical  authors  of 


Wiseman’s  Chirurgical  Treatises,  Book  vii.  § 3. 
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his  day,  yet,  in  composing  this  work,  he  chiefly  relied  on  his  own 
judgment  and  extended  experience.  The  subjects  of  the  Treatises 
are,  tumours,  ulcers,  diseases  of  the  anus,  king’s-evil,  wounds,  gun- 
shot wounds,  fractures,  luxations,  and  syphilis.  On  the  subject  of 
gunshot  wounds  he  has  brought  together  a mass  of  very  interesting 
matter,  and  has  detailed  numerous  cases,  which  occurred  in  his  own 
practice  at  Worcester,  at  the  siege  of  Weymouth,  at  Dunkirk,  at 
sea,  and  in  many  other  situations.  But  we  cannot  be  but  startled 
that  such  a sagacious  author,  as  all  admit  Wiseman  to  have  been, 
should  give  the  highest  commendation  to  such  a preparation  as  the 
following  : — Boil,  in  1 lb.  of  oil  of  lilies,  two  new- whelped  puppies 
till  the  flesh  fall  olf  the  bones  ; add  some  earth-worms  in  wine. 
Then  strain  ; and  to  the  strained  liquor  add  3ij  of  turpentine,  and 
of  spirit  of  wine.  Another  of  his  applications  to  gunshot 
wounds  consisted  of  turpentine,  olive  oil,  gum  elemi,  and  verdigris. 
Wiseman  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  point  out  the 
advantage  of  immediate  amputation  in  some  cases.  Many  of  his 
remarks  on  this  subject  are  excellent,  and  evidently  result  from 
the  study  of  numerous  cases  which  had  fallen  under  his  treatment. 
From  many  passages  we  may  select  the  following,  which  indeed 
contains  a summary  of  the  practice  now  followed  in  regard  to  cases 
requiring  an  immediate  amputation  : — “ Therefore  you  are  to  con- 
sider well  the  member,  and  if  you  have  no  probable  hope  of  sanation, 
cut  it  off  quickly,  while  the  soldier  is  heated  and  in  mettle.  But 
if  there  be  hopes  of  cure,  proceed  rationally  to  a right  and  metho- 
dical healing  of  such  wounds  ; it  being  more  for  your  credit  to  save 
one  member  than  to  cut  off  many.”* 

For  stopping  haemorrhage,  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  a 
liquor  which  he  had  long  and  successfully  used,  and  of  which  he  pub- 
lished an  account,  with  the  detail  of  some  experiments  upon  it,  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1673.  The  treatise 
on  the  Lues  Venerea  contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  It  incul- 
cates the  treatment  by  violent  salivation,  the  author  holding  that 
no  case  of  syphilis  was  ever  cured  without  the  free  use  of  mer- 
cury. 

Editions. — Lend.  1676,  fol.  Lond.  1686,  fol.  Lond.  1719,  2 
vols.  8vo. 

1744.  The  Method  of  Treating  Gunshot  Wounds.  By  John 
Ranby.  London,  12mo. 

Of  John  Ranby  little  is  now  known ; and  as  far  as  I am  aware,  no 
detailed  account  of  him  has  ever  been  published.  From  several 
notices  it  would  however  appear  that  he  was  a surgeon  of  great 
eminence,  and  one  who  in  his  time  had  held  high  appointments  in 
the  public  service.  In  the  year  1738  he  was  made  surgeon  to  the 
household  of  George  II. ;+  and  in  1740,  one  of  his  sergeant-sur- 
geons.;): In  the  capacity  of  principal  sergeant-surgeon  he  accom- 

* See  also  his  L’hirurgical  Treatises,  pp.  420  and  430. 

-f  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Vol.  viii.  p.  301.  + Ibid.  Vol.  x.  p.  525. 
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panied  the  king  when  he  went  to  the  continent  to  head  an  army 
which  he  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
against  the  French.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen, 
and  there  had  as  a patient  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  king’s 
second  son*.  Ranby  was  in  1752  appointed  surgeon  to  Chelsea 
Hospital  in  succession  to  the  famous  Cheselden,  and  he  held  this 
situation  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  28th  of 
August  1773. 

This  little  book  consists  of  observations  which  were  made  while 
the  author  served  with  the  army  on  the  continent.  The  views  which 
it  contains  on  the  pathology  of  inflammation  and  gunshot  wounds, 
are  tolerably  sound  when  compared  with  those  of  the  present  day, 
and  consequently  the  general  plan  of  treatment  proposed,  resem- 
bles the  modern  more  than  that  of  any  author  whom  we  have  yet 
had  occasion  to  mention. 

In  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds,  he  first  of  all  employed  co- 
pious general  blood-letting,  till  all  fear  of  inflammation  had  ceased, 
and  at  the  same  time  encouraged  local  bleeding,  in  the  belief  that 
“ bleeding  from  the  smaller  arteries  in  all  contused  wounds  are  of 
real  service  in  unloading  the  clogged  parts,  cutting  off  the  main 
sources  of  customary  inflammation,  and  by  that  means  either  total- 
ly preventing  a fever,  or  at  least  rendering  it  a symptom  of  no 
threatening  tendency.”  He  condemns  all  spirituous  and  stimu- 
lating applications,  which  had  been  so  generally  recommended  by 
former  writers ; and  by  way  of  dressing  he  employed  lint  moist- 
ened with  oil,  and  light  bandaging.  He  advocates  in  most 
decided  terms  immediate  amputations ; and  advises  that,  when 
there  are  no  hopes  of  saving  a limb,  it  should  be  immediately  remov- 
ed on  the  field  of  battle.  He  adds,  “ The  neglecting  of  this  junc- 
ture of  taking  off  a limb,  frequently  reduces  the  patient  to  so  low  a 
state,”  and  so  acts  on  the  constitution,  “ as  must  unavoidably  ren- 
der the  result  of  the  subsequent  operation,  if  not  entirely  unsuc- 
cessful, at  least  exceedingly  dubious.” — F.  30. 

But  the  author’s  principal  object  in  this  publication  remains  yet 
to  be  mentioned  ; it  was  to  recommend  the  “ signal  use  of  the  bark,” 
which  he  elsewhere  styles  “ a medicine  that  no  human  eloquence 
can  deck  with  panegyric  proportionable  to  its  virtues.”  According- 
ly, after  having  long  made  trial  of  it,  he  wished  to  introduce  bark 
to  the  notice  of  surgeons,  as  a remedy  in  cases  of  wounds — as  a sub- 
stitute for  opium — as  a specific  in  venereal  complaints — to  prevent 
haemorrhage — and  to  check  colliquative  sweating.  No  one  will  at- 
tempt to  deny  the  power  which  cinchona  possesses  over  several  dis- 
eases to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable ; but  few  would  now-a- 
days  be  inclined  to  employ  this  remedy  in  most  of  the  instances  in 
which  Ranby  so  highly  eulogised  its  use.  Let  us  take  for  example 
the  case  of  gunshot  wounds  : bark  may  undoubtedly  have  proved 
of  much  service  during  convalescence  ; but  none  would  now  dream 

* This  case  is  fully  detailed  in  the  “ Method  of  Treating  Gunshot  Wounds,”  p. 
45,  2d  edit.  1700. 
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of  giving  it  while  inflammatory  symptoms  were  going  on.*  In 
other  instances,  as  in  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  he  seems 
to  have  employed  the  drug  with  the  hope  of  arresting  the  febrile 
action  consequent  upon  a gunshot  wound.  But  in  forming  an  opi- 
nion as  to  the  propriety  of  this  attempt,  due  attention  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  words  of  Dr  Heberden,  who  of  such  a practice  remarks, 

“ I am  not  so  sure  of  its  being  useful  as  of  its  being  innocent.”  t 

In  the  appendix  to  this  instructive  little  treatise  are  given  some 
few  regulations,  which  he  drew  up  at  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  for  the  use  of  regimental  surgeons,  on  some  points 
connected  with  the  management  of  military  hospitals,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  soldier ; and  on  these  subjects  he  has  left  some 
valuable  hints,  equally  useful  to  the  service  as  it  at  present  exists. 

Editions Lond.  1744,  12mo.  Lond.  1760,  12mo.  Lond. 

1761,  12mo. 

1747«  Medicinae  Universae  Medulla,  or  a New  Compendious 
Dispensary,  wherein  is  contained  in  a direct  summary  way 
all  that  is  essentially  necessary  either  with  respect  to  Phy- 
sick  or  Surgery,  to  answer  every  medicinal  intention  of  cure. 
Compiled  by  command  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  for 
the  use  of  the  Military  Hospital  abroad.  By  the  King’s 
Physician  and  Surgeon,  the  Surgeon- General  and  Apothe- 
cary-General of  the  Army.  To  which  is  added  an  English 
Translation,  with  a comment  subjoined  to  each  formula, 
showing  to  what  specific  cases  each  prescription  is  peculiarly 
efficacious,  with  proper  indexes  referring  to  the  various 
maladies  incident  to  the  human  body  and  their  respective 
cures ; and  a Preface  displaying  the  design  and  use  of  the 
whole.  Calculated  equally  for  the  benefit  of  others  as  those 
of  the  Faculty.  London,  8vo. 

Editions. — Lond.  1747,  8vo.  In  1748  there  was  a second  edi- 
tion,— “ Revised,  corrected,  and,  in  regard  to  the  contents, 
considerably  augmented,  together  with  an  additional  Ap- 
pendix, and  some  Practical  Suggestions  on  the  use  of  Bleed- 
ing, now  first  published.” 

1751-  Observations  on  the  Epidemical  Diseases  in  Minorca 
from  the  year  1744  to  1749.  To  which  is  prefixed  a short 
account  of  the  climate,  productions,  inhabitants,  and  endemi- 
cal  distempers  of  that  island.  By  George  Cleghorn,  M.  D. 
London,  Svo. 

Dr  George  Cleghorn  was  born  at  Granton,  in  the  parish  of  Cra- 
mond,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  of  December  1716.  In  the 

* See  Dr  Gregory’s  Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  p.  69, 
5th  edit. 

f Heberden’s  Commentaries  on  the  History  and  Cure  of  Diseases,  p.  179.  Lond. 
1803,  8vo.  Dr  Heberden,  however,  besides  entertaining  a very  high  opinion  of  bark 
as  an  antiperiodic , thought  it  also  a valuable  remedy  in  “ mortifications  and  other 
cases  where  a good  suppuration  was  wanted.” 
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year  1731,  with  the  view  of  studying  medicine,  he  was  placed  un- 
der the  care  of  Dr  Alexander  Monro,  the  founder  of  the  medical 
school  of  Edinburgh.*  Here  he  soon  exhibited  proofs  of  superior 
talents,  and  became  the  inseparable  companion  of  the  famous  Fother- 
gill,  who  was  his  fellow-student.  In  the  autumn  of  1734,  Cleghorn, 
in  conjunction  with  other  five  students,  some  of  whom  after- 
wards rose  to  eminence,  formed  an  association,  which  gradually  ex- 
tended, and  eventually  obtained  a charter  as  the  Royal  Medical  So- 
ciety. His  associates  were  Dr  Patrick  Russel,  the  distinguished 
writer  on  plague,  who  settled  at  Aleppo ; Dr  Cumming  of  Dor- 
chester ; Dr  Alexander  Hamilton,  son  of  the  professor  of  divinity, 
and  who  went  to  practice  medicine  at  Annapolis,  North  Carolina; 
Dr  Andrew  Taylor,  who  died  in  the  East  Indies  ; and  Dr  James 
Kennedy,  who  afterwards  left  the  medical  profession,  and,  entering 
the  army,  became  senior  captain  in  a regiment  of  dragoons.t 

Such  progress  did  Cleghorn  make  in  his  studies,  that,  when  just 
entering  his  twentieth  year,  he  was,  in  1736,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Dr  St  Clair,  appointed  surgeon  to  the  22d  regiment,  then 
stationed  at  Minorca.  In  this  island  he  remained  thirteen  years, 
and  in  1749  returned  with  his  regiment  to  Ireland,  and  shortly  af- 
terwards came  to  London  with  the  view  of  publishing  his  ff  Observa- 
tions on  the  Diseases  of  Minorca,”  under  the  superintendence  of 
his  friend  Dr  Fothergill.  In  the  year  1751  he  settled  in  Dublin, 
and  was  first  appointed  lecturer,  and  then  professor  of  anatomy 
in  that  University.  To  this  subject  his  attention  had  been  early 
and  minutely  directed,  and  he  may  be  reckoned  the  first  person  who 
established  “ what  with  any  degree  of  propriety  could  be  called  an 
anatomical  school  in  Ireland.’’^  He  was,  in  the  year  1734,  elected 
an  honorary  fellow  of  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  Ireland,  and  of  several  other  scientific  and  learned  bodies. 
He  died  at  his  country-house  in  the  county  of  Meath  on  the  22d 
of  December  1739,  at  the  age  of  7 5.  In  1790  his  nephew,  Dr  James 
Cleghorn,  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  anatomy. 
(Pettigrew’s  Life  of  Lettsom,  Vol.  i.  p.  93.  Hutchinson.  Biogra- 
phic Medicale.) 

As  to  the  merits  of  Dr  Cleghorn  and  his  treatise,  no  higher  tes- 
timony could  be  given  than  are  contained  in  the  following  wTords  of 
Dr  Fothergill,  to  whom  during  the  course  of  correspondence  he 
had  communicated  the  leading  doctrines  of  his  work  : — “ Thou  wilt 
admire  the  industry  of  our  friend  Cleghorn,  who  situated  in  a cor- 
ner of  the  world,  has  made  greater  progress  than  any  of  us,  who 

* Irving's  Lives  of  Scotish  Writers,  Vol.  ii.  p.  193.  Edin.  1839,  2 vols.  12mo. 
Bower’s  Hist,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  ii.  chaps,  x.  xi.  and  xii. 

Pettigrew’s  Life  of  Lettsom,  Vol.  i.  p.  94.  Vol.  iii.  p.  288.  Lond.  1817,  3 vols. 
8vo.  Lettsom’s  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Russel,  in  Fothergill’s  Works,  Vol.  ii. 
p,  388.  Lond.  1783,  2 vols.  8vo.  Lettsom’s  Life  of  Fothergill,  p.  124.  Lond. 
1783,  8vo. 

+ Wood’s  Antient  and  Modern  State  of  the  Parish  of  Cramond,  p.  122,  Edin, 
1794,  4 to. 
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even  do  not  want  the  proper  aids  of  study.  Let  us  therefore  sti- 
mulate one  another  that  we  may  follow  his  footsteps,  and  become 
the  worthy  friends  of  so  great  a man.”*  Although  his  observations 
refer  more  particularly  to  the  epidemics  of  a very  small  island,  not 
now  held  by  the  British,  they  can  by  analogy  be  extended  to 
many  parts  cf  the  world  whose  seasons  or  their  variations  resemble 
those  of  Minorca.  The  introductory  part  of  this  volume  furnishes 
us  with  much  interesting  matter  regarding  the  natural  history  and 
productions  of  the  island,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants. With  the  view  of  illustrating  more  fully  the  rise  and 
progress  of  epidemics,  he  regularly  kept  a journal  of  the  weather 
from  the  year  1 744  to  the  year  1749.  The  diseases  described  are,  ter- 
tian fevers,  cholera,  essera,  rash,  dysentery,  pleurisy,  and  small-pox. 
He  has  given  one  of  the  best  and  most  minute  descriptions  which 
we  possess  of  the  kinds  and  varieties  of  intermittent  fevers,  and 
has  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  symptoms  distinctive  of  each,  and 
the  principles  by  which,  from  present  circumstances,  we  may  judge 
of  the  probable  result  of  any  case.  His  plan  of  treatment  was  vi- 
gorous and  decided.  When  the  patient  was  seen  early,  he  drew 
blood,  by  which  means  he  thought  that  “ the  vehemency  of  the 
paroxysm  was  somewhat  diminished,”  and  this,  followed  by  a 
gentle  purgative,  was  all  that  was  required  in  some  cases ; but  if 
on  the  fifth  day  the  paroxysms  were  long  and  severe,  he  had  im- 
mediate recourse  to  bark.  Dr  Cleghorn’s  plan  of  treating  dysen- 
tery has  been  often  quoted  by  contemporary  and  subsequent  wri- 
ters. If  there  was  no  fever  present,  he  simply  employed  ipecacu- 
anha or  an  antimonial,  (Nil rum  Antimonii  Ceratuin,')  which  generally 
produced  evacuations  by  vomiting  and  stool,  sometimes  also  sweat- 
ing during  the  following  night,  at  which  time  he  gave  a gentle  opiate. 
But  in  cases  attended  with  twisting  and  constant  pain,  he  usually  pre- 
mised blood-letting,  and  followed  out  the  other  branches  of  the  an- 
tiphlogistic regimen,  and  “ shunning  opium  as  much  as  the  into- 
lerable torture  of  the  distemper  would  permit.”  As  soon  as  the  pain 
and  fever  abated,  he  endeavoured  to  procure  sufficient  alvine  eva- 
cuations, and  in  some  cases  immense  masses  of  hardened  faeces  were 
discharged.  In  some  instances  when  other  means  had  failed,  the 
warm  bath  and  six  grains  of  calomel  and  one  of  opium  given  at 
nigbt,  followed  next  morning  by  a purgative  of  senna,  manna,  and 
sal-catharticum,  proved  of  great  service.  In  chronic  cases  he  put 
the  patient  on  mild  farinaceous  diet,  and  occasionally  gave  gentle 
laxatives,  so  as  to  prevent  intestinal  accumulations,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  administered  an  opiate  twice  a-day.  By  this 
plan  of  cure  he  thought  he  had  saved  many  lives.  Pleurisy  and 
peripneumony,  as  observed  by  Cleghorn  in  Minorca,  generally  be- 
came epidemic  during  the  winter  months,  and  in  some  years  car- 
ried olf  great  numbers  of  the  British  troops.  In  its  treatment  he 
placed  the  chief  reliance  on  blood-letting  frequently  repeated. 

This  performance  evinces  its  author  to  have  been  a learned  and 

* Letter  to  Dr  Cuniming  of  Dorchester, — Letfeom’s  Life  of  Fothergill,  p.  98. 

* 
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accomplished  man.  It  exhibits  him  as  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
practical  details  of  the  medical  art,  and  at  the  same  time  not  igno- 
rant of  what  had  been  done  or  proposed  by  others.  We  are  led  to 
admire  in  him  a virtue  by  no  means  common  among  members  of 
the  profession  to  which  he  belonged,  namely,  the  candour  and  man- 
liness with  which  he  owns  his  mistakes,  either  in  theory  or  prac- 
tice, c*  thus  showing  that  though  subject  to  the  lot  of  humanity  in 
committing  such  errors,  he  raised  himself  above  its  rank,  by  his 
courage  and  ingenuousness  in  confessing  them.” 

Editions. — Lond.  1751,  8vo.  Lond.  176.3,  8vo.  Lond.  1768, 
8vo.  Lond.  1798,  8vo.  A fifth  edition  was  published  in 
Lond.  1815,  8vo.  The  work  has  been  translated  into  German 
by  J.  C.  G.  Ackermann.  Gotha,  1776,  8vo. 

Reviewed. — Monthly  Review,  vol.  v.  p.  214. 
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1752.  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  Camp  and 
in  Garrison.  By  Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart.  Lond.  8vo. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  James  Pringle  of 
Stitchell,  in  Roxburghshire,  was  born  on  the  10th  of  April  1707- 
Having  received  a liberal  education  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews, 
he  repaired  to  Edinburgh  in  1727>  and  at  that  university  studied 
medicine  for  one  year.  He  afterwards  went  to  Leyden,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  the  famous  Boerhaave,  who  was  then  considerably  advanced 
in  life.  He  graduated  at  Leyden  on  the  20th  of  July  1730.  In 
March  1734  he  was  elected  joint  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Edinburgh ; and  after  the  death  of  his  colleague,  Mr  Scott,  con- 
tinued to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  chair,  along  with  those  of  a 
medical  practitioner,  till  the  year  1742,  when  he  was  appointed 
private  physician  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army  then  serving  in  Flanders ; and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  was  nominated  physician  to  the  British  military  hospitals.  In 
the -year  1744,  Pringle,  through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, who  had  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Stair  in  the  command  of  the 
army,  received  commissions  as  “ Physician-General  to  His  Majesty's 
Forces  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  parts  beyond  seas,”  and  as  “ Physi- 
cian to  the  Royal  Hospitals.”  In  the  following  year  he  returned  from 
Flanders,  and  on  the  31st  of  October  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1746  he  attended  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s 
army  in  Scotland,  till  the  dispersion  of  the  rebels  at  Culloden  per- 
mitted their  return  to  England,  when,  in  conjunction  with  Dr  Arm- 
strong and  Dr  Barker,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  an  hospital 
for  lame,  maimed,  and  sick  soldiers,  which  had  been  erected  behind 
Buckingham  House,  London.  In  1747  he  again  served  with  the 
army  in  Flanders,  where  he  remained  till  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  concluded  during  the  following  year.  In  1756,  in  conjunction 
with  Sir  Clifton  Wintringham,  Pringle  was  appointed  “ Physician  to 
the  Hospital  for  the  service  of  the  forces  of  Great  Britain.” 
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He  seems  now  to  have  settled  in  London,  and  held  very  high 
medical  appointments  about  the  Court,  being  physician  to  several 
of  its  members,  and  being  in  1774  elected  Physician  Extraordinary 
to  George  III.  Honours  crowded  upon  him  from  all  quarters  ; he 
was  a member  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  literary  and  scientific 
bodies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  the  year  1766  was  created 
a baronet.  His  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  took  place  in  1772 ; and  as  long  as  he  occupied  the  chair, 
on  presenting  the  Copley  Medal,  he  read  to  the  members  a discourse 
on  the  history  and  present  state  of  the  particular  science  for  which 
the  medal  of  the  year  had  been  awarded.  The  six  discourses  thus 
delivered,  which  show  an  intimate  knowledge  of  every  branch  of 
science  upon  which  they  touch,  were  published  after  his  death  by 
his  friend  Dr  Kippis.  He  continued  president  till  the  year  1 778, 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  some  curious  circumstances  con- 
nected with  a discussion  in  the  society,  as  to  whether  electrical 
conductors  ought  to  terminate  in  knobs  or  points.  Dr  Franklin  had 
recommended  points,  and  the  propriety  of  this  recommendation  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  society  at  large  ; but  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  American  war,  Franklin  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  an  enemy 
to  England,  and  “ as  such  it  appears  to  have  been  repugnant  to 
their  feelings  to  act  otherwise  than  in  disparagement  of  his  scientific 
discoveries.  Among  this  number  was  their  patron  George  III.,  who, 
on  its  being  proposed  to  substitute  knobs  instead  of  points,  requested 
that  Sir  John  Pringle  would  likewise  advocate  their  introduction. 
The  latter  hinted  that  the  laws  of  nature  were  unalterable  at  royal 
pleasure  ; whereupon  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  a president  of 
the  Royal  Society  entertaining  such  an  opinion  ought  to  resign.” 
(Penny  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  xix.  p.  13.) 

In  1731  Sir  John  Pringle  came  to  Edinburgh  with  the  view  of 
making  it  his  permanent  residence ; but  the  state  of  his  health, 
and  the  restlessness  of  his  spirits,  induced  him  to  return  to  London 
before  the  close  of  the  same  year.  Before  quitting  Edinburgh, 
however,  he  presented  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  of  which 
he  was  a fellow,  with  ten  folio  volumes  of  “ Medical  and  Physical 
Observations”  in  MS.,  upon  condition  that  they  should  neither  be 
printed  nor  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  library  of  the  college.  He  con- 
tinued in  a weak  state  of  health,  and  died  on  the  18th  of  January 
1782,  at  the  age  of  75.  (Kippis’s  Life  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  pre- 
fixed to  his  Six  Discourses.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vol.  xxviii. 
p.  536.  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  xix.  p.  13.  Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
paedia, vol.  xvii.  p.  155.) 

His  “ Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army”  are  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  first,  which  is  drawn  up  with  much  judgment,  con- 
tains an  abridgement  of  a medical  journal,  which  the  author  had 
regularly  kept  during  his  service  on  the  Continent  from  the  year  17*12 
to  the  year  1745  ; in  this  country  during  the  Rebellion  in  1745  and 
1746,  and  again  when  attached  to  the  army  on  the  Continent  in 
the  years  1746  and  1747*  Here  we  find  a succinct  account  of  all 
the  movements  of  the  army,  of  epidemics  in  the  order  of  their  oc- 
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currence  ; we  are  furnished  with  materials  for  illustrating  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  diseases  of  soldiers,  and  for  suggesting  measures 
for  either  preventing  or  lessening  such  causes  of  disease  in  future 
campaigns.  He  is  studious  to  give  merely  a narration  of  facts,  and 
has  reserved  his  reasoning  on  those  subjects  for  the  second  part  of 
the  work,  which  is  occupied  with  a discussion  on  military  diseases 
in  general,  their  causes,  and  method  of  prevention.  Many  valua- 
ble observations  are  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  book,  as  to  the 
most  effectual  means  of  obviating  or  preventing  the  diseases  arising 
or  inseparable  from  the  life  of  a soldier  in  active  service.  In 
a chapter  tf  on  the  seasons,  with  regard  to  the  health  of  an  army,” 
we  have  some  materials  to  assist  in  determining  the  probable 
strength  of  an  army  at  any  given  period  during  a war ; the  effects 
of  long  or  short  campaigns  on  the  health  of  troops  ; the  difference 
produced  on  the  health  of  soldiers  by  taking  the  field  early,  and 
going  late  into  winter  quarters,  and  other  calculations  of  a similar 
nature.  He  confesses  that  he  had  too  few  data  from  which  to  de- 
duce certain  consequences ; yet  without  subscribing  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  all  his  inferences,  we  may  gather  some  useful  in- 
formation ; and  the  statements  which  he  has  given  become  in- 
teresting when  we  contrast  them  with  the  returns  of  our  armies 
in  more  recent  times,  when  the  means  of  preserving  the  health 
of  soldiers  are  said  to  be  more  fully  comprehended.  With  respect 
to  the  alleged  seasoning  of  soldiers,  he  remarks,  that  “ those  troops 
will  be  best  seasoned  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a second  campaign, 
whose  constitution  has  been  least  weakened  in  the  first.”  (Part  ii. 
chapter  iv.) 

The  third  part  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  the  diseases  most  prevalent  in  armies  during  active  ser- 
vice. In  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  fever,  his  chief  reli- 
ance was  placed  on  blood-letting,  to  which  we  also  principally 
trust ; but  the  essential  difference  between  his  practice  in  fevers, 
and  that  which  is  now  followed,  consists  in  this  ; — that  we 
knowing  the  natural  tendency  of  febrile  diseases  to  terminate  fa- 
vourably, trust  much  to  the  “ vis  naturae  medicatrix,”  merely 
watching  and  being  ready  to  treat  unfavourable  symptoms  as  they 
occur ; whereas  much  of  the  practice  of  former  times  was  occupied 
in  almost  invariably  fruitless  attempts  to  cut  short  the  disease. 

But  a distinctive  mark  by  which  Sir  John  Pringle’s  treatment 
of  inflammation  and  of  continued  fever  may  be  known  from  that 
of  many  physicians  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  is  the  judi- 
cious manner  in  which  he  administered  cinchona.  He  did  not 
give  bark,  according  to  the  prevalent  rage,  while  febrile  symptoms 
were  present,  but  waited  till  these  had  been  subdued,  and  the  body 
being  in  a state  of  great  exhaustion,  required  the  use  of  tonics  ; 
under  which  circumstances  this  medicine  is  now  known,  not  only 
to  be  admissible,  but  also  to  be  highly  beneficial.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  recommend  local  bleeding  by  means  of  leeches  in  cases 
of  ophthalmia ; in  severe  cases  premising  general  blood-letting, 
but  in  others  in  which  the  disease  was  not  so  acute,  he  relied  alto- 
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gether  on  the  topical  abstraction  of  blood.  But  we  are  told  that 
in  cases  having  a specific  origin,  such  as  iritis  and  strumous  oph- 
thalmia, blood-letting,  either  locally  or  generally,  should  never  be 
practised ; and  we  are  presented  with  a prescription  for  an  oint- 
ment in  which  the  active  ingredient  is  acetate  of  lead,  and  which 
is  said  to  be  useful  in  these  and  similar  cases  which  “ are  not  to  be 
cured  by  the  common  ophthalmic  medicines.” 

He  records  three  cases  of  abscess  of  the  liver,  only  one  of  which 
terminated  favourably,  and  this  in  fact  was  the  only  instance  of 
recovery  with  which  he  had  met ; the  matter  pointed  externally, 
was  evacuated  by  making  an  incision,  and  the  patient  was  soon 
afterwards  convalescent.  It  is  very  positively  asserted  that  all 
cases  of  rheumatism,  even  of  the  chronic  forms,  are  attended  with 
sizy  blood,  and  if  in  any  case  the  blood  does  not  present  this  pecu- 
liarity, “ we  may  suspect  that  the  soldier  either  pretends  indisposi- 
tion, or  that  his  pains  are  of  another  nature.”  But  although  in 
rheumatism  the  blood  is  more  frequently  sizy  than  in  any  other  in- 
flammation, it  is  by  no  means  always  so,  and  Pringle’s  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  too  hastily  formed  ; for  though  buffed  blood  had 
always  been  discovered,  even  in  the  chronic  cases  which  occurred 
in  the  army  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  has  the  candour  to  confess  in 
a note  to  a subsequent  edition  of  his  work,  that  he  had  since  seen 
persons  labouring  under  the  same  disease,  and  who  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  deceive,  yet  in  whom  the  blood  was  perfectly  natural.  His 
treatment  of  all  forms  of  rheumatism  consisted  in  the  free  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  ; in  acute  cases  bleeding  every  day  till  the  “ feverish 
heat  and  the  pains  w?ere  entirely  removed,  or  made  much  easier;” 
and  in  chronic  cases,  drawing  about  eight  ounces  of  blood  every 
eight  or  ten  days,  as  “ long  as  it  was  sizy  or  the  complaints  remain- 
ed.” In  the  intervals  he  purged  the  patient  freely  with  gum  gua- 
iacum.  As  a remedy  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  he  had  no  confidence 
in  mercury.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  all  cases  of  inflammation, 
his  hobby  seems  to  have  been  blistering,  which  he  employed  rather 
profusely,  and  with  a more  liberal  hand,  and  in  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  not  now  recommended. 

Of  the  “ Bilious,  or  the  Autumnal  Remittent  Fever  of  the  Army,” 
he  has  given  an  elaborate  history,  including  an  account  of  the 
symptoms,  causes,  and  methods  of  cure ; and  his  own  experience 
of  this  disorder,  and  what  he  read  of  it  in  the  works  of  others,  led 
him  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  which  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  army  surgeons  of  our  own  day  ; namely,  that 
this  fever  is  the  same  disease,  only  differing  in  degree,  which  occurs 
in  the  West  Indies  under  the  name  of  yellow  fever,  and  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  other  places,  under  the  names  of  remittent  or  bilious  re- 
mittent fever,  &c.  He  has  brought  forward  some  interesting  de- 
tails under  the  head  of  dysentery  ; he  has  given  a full  account  of 
the  symptoms,  with  a critical  examination  of  the  opinions  of  some 
former  writers ; and  he  has  fully  established  the  fact  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  this  disease  may  become  contagious.  He 
seems  to  think  that  the  great  sources  of  this  contagion  are  the  privies, 
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foul  straw  on  which  the  men  lie,  and  even  the  hospitals  themselves, 
if  crowded  and  ill-aired.  His  method  of  treating  dysentery  does  not 
materially  differ  from  that  which  was  employed  by  Dr  George 
Cleghorn.  Sir  John  Pringle,  however,  here  alludes  to  a practice 
which  had  been  successfully  followed  by  Al.  de  Senec,  Physician 
General  in  the  French  army,  and  which  is  rather  novel  in  its  na- 
ture. After  full  evacuations  by  vomiting  and  bleeding  at  the  arm, 
a grain  of  tartar-emetic  was  dissolved  in  a pint  of  whey  or  chicken 
broth,  and  was  given  to  the  patient  in  divided  quantities  so  as  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  physic,  food,  and  drink,  till  a recovery  was 
effected. 

The  hospital  or  jail  fever,  a disease  too  often  fatal,  and  owing  its 
origin  to  the  effluvia  from  foul  sores,  to  filth,  or  to  confinement  in 
any  ill-aired  place,  is  discussed  in  a very  learned  chapter,  in  which 
he  has  selected  from  many  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  accounts 
of  the  ravages  of  this  disease  at  various  times,  and  has  brought  for- 
ward some  original  matter  illustrative  of  that  difficult  subject,  con- 
tagion. The  Appendix  contains  a number  of  experiments  upon 
septic  and  antiseptic  substances,  with  remarks  relating  to  their  me- 
dical uses  ; which  formed  the  substance  of  a series  of  papers  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  but  which  it  would  be  foreign 
to  our  purpose  to  mention  more  fully  in  this  place. 

Editions. — Lond.  1752,  8vo.  Lond.  1753,  8vo.  Lond.  1761, 
8vo.  Lond.  1765,  4to.  Lond.  1775,  8vo.  Lond.  1788, 
8vo.  This  sixth  is  the  last  edition  published  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  author.  7th  edit.  Lond.  1783,  8vo.  A new 
edit.  Lond.  1810,  8vo.  This  work  has  been  translated  into 
the  French,  German,  and  Italian  languages.  Of  the  French 
translation  there  are  two  editions.  Paris,  1 7 55,  2 vols.  1 2mo. 
Paris,  1771?  2 vols.  12mo. 

Reviewed. — Monthly  Review,  vol.  vii.  p.  52. 

1753.  Historia  Febris  anomalae  Batavae,  annorum  1746,  1747, 
1748,  &c.  Accedunt  Monita  Siphylica.  Auctore  Jacobo 
Grainger,  M.  D.  Edinburgi,  8vo. 

Dr  Grainger,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Sugar  Cane,  and  the 
translator  of  Tibullus,  was  born  at  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire,  in  the 
year  1724.  He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  entering  the 
army,  was  surgeon  to  Pultney’s  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk 
in  1745.  He  afterwards  served  on  the  Continent;  and,  quitting 
the  army  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  settled  as  a practitioner, 
first  in  London,  and  afterwards  in  the  island  of  St  Christopher,  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  died  on  the  16th  of  December  1767, 
in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a man  of  learning  as 
well  as  taste,  and  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Dr  Johnson,  Dr 
Percy,  and  other  distinguished  characters.  (Anderson’s  British 
Poets,  vol.  x.  p.  891.) 

This  work  is  the  result  of  his  observations  on  some  of  the  dis- 
eases that  fell  under  his  notice  while  serving  with  his  regiment  in 
Flanders.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts  ; of  which  the  first  con- 
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tains  a history  of  the  autumnal  remittent  fever  of  1746  and  1748, 
and  an  intermittent  fever  which  harassed  the  troops  in  the  spring 
of  1 747-  Here  we  have  an  elaborate  account  of  these  fevers  and 
other  diseases,  such  as  dysentery  and  dropsy,  either  consequent  up- 
on or  accompanying  them.  If  we  meet  with  nothing  that  is  not 
fully  discussed  by  Pringle  and  the  other  physicians  who  have 
written  on  the  diseases  of  the  troops  serving  on  the  Continent  at 
this  time,  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  Dr  Grainger  asserts,  that 
his  book  was  written  previously  to  the  publication  of  Pringle’s  in 
1752,  but  had  been  delayed  by  some  untoward  circumstance.  The 
varieties  of  symptoms  in  such  cases  as  fell  under  his  inspection  are 
carefully  and  accurately  distinguished.  The  fourth  chapter  contains 
remarks  on  the  prognosis ; and  the  fifth  treats  of  the  causes  of  in- 
termittent fever,  especially  that  of  the  year  1748.  The  second 
part  consists  of  twelve  chapters ; in  which  the  curative  and  prophy- 
lactic methods  of  treating  the  disease  and  its  complications  are  fully 
explained,  and  the  particulars  of  the  cure  required  for  diiferent 
stages  and  to  fulfil  different  indications  are  fully  stated.  Here  he 
shows  much  reading,  but  there  is  not  much  new  matter  brought 
forward.  He  seems  to  have  entertained  a very  high  opinion  of 
emetics  as  a remedy  for  fevers.  On  bark  there  is  a long  chapter, 
which  is  partly  historical ; it  includes  replies  to  the  objections  fre- 
quently urged  against  its  use,  points  out  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  may  prove  injurious,  and  gives  directions  for  its  more  effectual 
application  in  cases  in  which  it  is  convenient  or  necessary.  The 
third  part  contains  the  history  of  twenty  cases  illustrative  of  the 
disease,  and  of  the  practice  which  he  recommends. 

Editions . — Edinburgh,  1758,  8vo.  This  book  was  reprinted 
in  Holland. 

Reviewed. — Monthly  Review,  vol.  ix.  p.  429. 

1759.  Medical  Facts  and  Experiments.  By  Francis  Home, 
M.D.  London,  8vo. 

Dr  Home  was  the  third  son  of  James  Home,  Esq.  of  Eccles,  and 
was  born  on  the  9th  of  November  1719.  He  received  a liberal 
education,  having  been  destined  for  the  Scottish  Church  ; but, 
on  resolving  to  study  medicine,  he  was  placed  as  apprentice  to 
Mr  Rattray,  at  that  time  a famous  surgeon  in  Edinburgh.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  he  attended  the  medical  classes  in 
the  University  ; and  was.  in  the  year  1742,  appointed  to  Sir  John 
Cope’s  regiment  of  dragoons,  which  was  then  on  service  in  Flanders. 
He  served  abroad  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  till  the  peace  of 
1748 ; shortly  after  which  he  quitted  the  army,  and  settled  as  a 
practitioner  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1750.  In 
1751  he  became  a licentiate,  and  in  the  following  year  a fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  In  1768  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ma- 
teria medica,  which  chair,  in  1798,  he  resigned  in  favour  of  his  son. 
Dr  James  Home,  the  late  professor  of  the  practice  of  physic.  The 
father  died  on  the  15th  of  February  1813,  at  the  advanced  age  of  93. 
(Bower’s  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  iii.  p.  120.) 
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We  rather  trust  to  a physician  who  admits  that  for  some  cases 
his  art  avails  nothing,  than  to  another  who  boasts  of  infallibility. 
We  therefore  look  to  Dr  Home  for  a candid  statement  in  his  <f  Facts 
and  Experiments for,  although  the  practice  may  now  have  gone 
almost  entirely  out  of  fashion,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  publish  his 
fallibility — most  of  the  cases  which  he  has  detailed  having  terminat- 
ed fatally.  But,  in  thus  proclaiming  his  want  of  success,  he  was 
influenced  by  excellent  motives  : unsuccessful  cases  “ afford  the  full- 
est picture  of  the  disease,  as  they  often  teach  more  than  those  which 
have  a contrary  issue,  as  they  show  the  fallacy  of  trusting  to  a few 
observations  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  as  they  teach  us  not  to  be  too 
sanguine  in  our  hopes  and  promises,  and  as  they  will  at  least  pro- 
■ cure  credit,  which  has  not  always  happened  to  cases  that  were  most 
successful.”  His  work  is  of  value  in  another  aspect ; it  contains 
descriptions  of  diseases  which  occurred  among  the  British  troops  in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  which  are  either  only  slightly  mentioned,  or 
passed  over  in  silence,  by  Sir  John  Pringle  in  his  valuable  Obser- 
vations on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army. 

Dr  Home’s  work  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  contains  a 
history  of  epidemics  ; the  second  is  composed  of  detached  cases  of 
various  diseases  ; and  in  the  third  part  we  have  an  account  of  some 
physiological  and  therapeutical  experiments.  The  description  of 
the  epidemic  fevers  which  raged  in  the  continental  army  in  the 
years  1742,  1743,  and  1748,  are  reckoned  faithful  and  accurate. 
On  the  subject  of  gun- shot  wounds  he  has  left  some  instructive  ob- 
servations. The  mode  of  treating  these  accidents,  as  here  laid 
down,  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  Mr  Ranby ; he 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  used  bark  with  such  a bountiful 
hand,  but  recommends  it  in  cases  where  profuse  suppuration  is  go- 
ing on.  He  seems  to  have  practised  scarification  much  too  liberally, 
and  tells  us  that  he  cut  all  the  wounds  which  he  dressed  at  the  battle 
of  Dettingen.  From  the  consideration  of  many  cases,  he  has  given 
a most  decided  testimony  in  favour  of  immediate  amputation.  An 
operation  which  he  records  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  the  case  of 
a dragoon  wounded  in  the  back ; and  most  of  the  spleen  protruding, 
and  having  become  so  inflamed  from  cold  as  to  render  its  reduction 
impossible,  Mr  Wilson  cut  away  all  the  viscus  which  had  issued 
through  the  wound.  The  patient,  though  otherwise  much  wound- 
ed, made  a perfect  recovery.  (P.  3.) 

Many  of  the  cases  here  recorded  are  extremely  interesting; 
and,  from  the  plan  which  he  had  adopted  of  giving  chiefly  fatal  ex- 
amples of  disease,  he  is  often  led  to  suggest  for  the  consideration 
of  the  reader,  whether,  if  one  medicine  had  been  employed  or  an- 
other omitted,  or  if  one  had  been  omitted  and  another  substituted, 
the  result  of  the  case  would  have  been  different.  The  most  inte- 
resting section  in  the  third  part,  is  that  which  gives  a history  of  the 
measles  as  they  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1758.  He  was  the  first 
who  inoculated  the  measles  by  applying  to  an  incision  in  the  skin 
cotton  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a person  labouring  under  the  disease. 
Of  those  experiments,  we  have  here  a full  account;  and  we  are 
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told  that  eruptive  fever,  which  followed  inoculation  in  six  days, 
was  milder,  and  the  lungs  were  less  affected  than  in  the  natural 
disease.  The  same  experiments  have  been  repeated  by  Vogel, 
Monro,  Rosenstein,  and,  in  1822,  by  Speranza  of  Mantua.  All 
agree  as  to  the  possibility  of  thus  communicating  the  complaint, 
but  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mitigation  of  the  symp- 
toms by  this  means.* 

Editions. — Lond.  1759,  8vo.  The  work  was  translated  into 
German,  Altenb.  1768,  and  into  French  in  1773. 

Reviewed. — Monthly  Review,  vol.  xxi.  p.  68. 

1764.  CEconomical  and  Medical  Observations,  in  two  parts. 
From  the  year  1758  to  the  year  1763  inclusive.  Tending 
to  the  improvement  of  Military  Hospitals,  and  to  the  Cure 
of  Camp  Diseases  incident  to  Soldiers.  To  which  is  subjoin- 
ed an  Appendix  containing  a curious  account  of  the  climate 
and  diseases  in  Africa,  upon  the  great  river  Senegal,  and  far- 
ther up  than  the  island  Senegal  : in  a letter  from  Mr  Boone, 
practitioner  in  physic  to  that  garrison  for  three  years,  to  Dr 
Brocklesby.  By  Richard  Brocklesby,  M.  D.  London,  8vo. 
Pp.  320. 

Richard  Brocklesby  was  born  on  the  11th  of  August  1722,  at 
Minehead,  Somersetshire,  his  mother’s  native  place,  where  his  pa- 
rents, who  were  Quakers,  were  then  paying  a visit.  His  father  was 
an  Irishman,  and  resided  in  Cork.  Richard  received  his  education 
at  the  school  of  Ballytore  ; and,  being  destined  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, studied  at  Edinburgh  and  afterwards  at  Leyden,  at  which 
latter  university  he  graduated  in  June  1 745.  He  then  settled  in  prac- 
tice in  London,  and,  in  the  year  1745,  received  an  honorary  degree 
from  the  University  of  Dublin  ; and,  by  virtue  of  a mandamus  degree 
from  Cambridge,  became  a fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  In 
1758,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Barrington,  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  army,  being  sent  over  to  Germany,  where  he  served 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  <f  Seven  Years’  War and,  about 
the  year  1760,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  hospitals  for  British  troops 
serving  in  that  country.  He  returned  to  London  shortly  afterwards, 
and  obtained  a most  lucrative  practice,  which  he  enjoyed  till  the 
year  1794,  when,  finding  the  infirmities  of  old  age  stealing  upon 
him,  he  declined  to  attend  any  private  patients  except  his  own  par- 
ticular friends,  among  whom  were  Burke  and  Dr  Samuel  Johnson. 
A little  before  this,  however,  his  patron  and  friend,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  had  appointed  him  “ Physician  General  to  the  Royal  Re- 
giment of  Artillery  and  Corps  of  Engineers  an  appointment  which 
he  still  retained,  on  account  of  its  giving  him  frequent  opportunities 
of  visiting  the  laboratory  at  Woolwich.  Through  his  recommenda- 
tion, a professorship  of  chemistry  was  instituted  at  the  royal  mili- 
tary college  of  that  town  ; and,  through  his  influence  likewise,  Dr 
Adair  Crawford  was  elected  the  first  professor.  It  is  stated  by  Dr 
Watt,  in  his  Biographia  Britannica,  that  Brocklesby  had  practised 
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in  Sweden  before  his  first  settling  in  London  ; and  that,  as  an  army 
physician,  he  served  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Germany ; but  these 
statements  are  not  confirmed  by  any  biographical  notice  which  I 
have  seen.  Dr  Brocklesby  expired  suddenly,  a few  minutes  after 
going  to  bed,  without  the  least  pain  or  previous  illness,  on  the  ilth 
of  December  1797>  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a consi- 
derable fortune,  which  was  divided  between  bis  two  nephews,  the 
celebrated  Dr  Thomas  Young  and  Mr  Beeby.  (Rees’s  Cyclopaedia, 
vol.  v.  art.  Brocklesby.  Encyc.  Britan,  vol.  v.  p.  586.  Hutchin- 
son’s Biog.  Med.) 

The  first  part  of  these  “ Observations”  is  of  a popular  nature, 
being  intended  for  the  perusal  of  military  as  well  as  medical  officers, 
and  treats  of  the  qualifications  of  army  physicians  and  surgeons, — 
the  means  of  preserving  the  health  of  troops, — of  hospitals  and  bar- 
racks. The  whole  of  his  remarks  breathe  an  excellent  spirit 
towards  the  private  soldier,  with  a desire  to  better  his  condition, 
and  benefit  the  service  at  large.  We  are,  however,  presented  with 
rather  a sad  account  of  the  manner  in  which  sick  soldiers  were 
treated  at  this  period  ; but  we  may  suppose  that  a work  like  the  one 
under  consideration,  written  by  a man  of  experience,  and  pointing 
out  a method  of  amendment,  must  have  had  no  inconsiderable  in- 
fluence in  recommending  a better  system. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  transports,  Dr  Brocklesby  has  re- 
corded the  outlines  of  a code  of  regulations,  which  he  had  drawn  up 
by  desire  of  some  officers,  on  the  means  of  preserving  the  health  of 
soldiers  on  ship-board — and  which  had  been  rigidly  adhered  to  by 
Brigadier-General  Draper  during  his  expedition  against  Manilla, 
and  had  been  found  to  answer  “ exceedingly  well.”  These  regula- 
tions are  intended  to  enforce  due  attention  to  cleanliness,  to  venti- 
lation, to  the  necessary  air  and  exercise,  and  to  a proper  diet. 

He  points  out  in  strong  terms  the  advantages  which  barracks 
possess  in  placing  the  soldier  more  under  the  eye  of  his  officers,  and 
thus  rendering  him  more  cleanly  in  his  person,  more  sober  and  re- 
gular in  his  habits.  But  at  this  period  so  many  regiments  were 
embodied  that  a considerable  proportion  of  them  could  not  be  ac- 
commodated in  barracks ; he  therefore  urges  the  necessity  of  esta- 
blishing barracks  on  an  improved  plan,  for  preserving  “the  lives  of 
numbers  of  men  unprofitably  and  needlessly  lost  in  this  country.” 
Of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  army  medical  officers,  he  speaks 
at  some  length.  It  would  appear  that  the  inducements  held  out  to 
those  who  entered  the  service  were  so  small,  that  few  competent 
men  were  found  willing  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  ad- 
mission ; and  the  preliminary  examinations  wrere  so  trifling, 
that  “ raw  youths  just  emancipated  from  half  of  their  apprentice- 
ship,” if  recommended  by  “ some  great  man,”  were  appointed,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  To  effect  a reform  under  such  circumstances,  he 
proposed  that  medical  commissions,  which  were  then  obtained  by 
purchase,  should  be  raised  in  price,  and  “ fairly  and  avowedly”  sold 
for  L.600  or  L.700 ; — that  candidates  should  undergo  a strict  ex- 
amination, which,  as  the  diseases  of  soldiers  are  more  of  a medical 
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than  a surgical  nature,  should  bear  reference  more  especially  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  physic.  He  also  proposed  to  al- 
low regimental  surgeons  an  annual  pay  of  L.250,  or  some  sum  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  situation  worthy  the  acceptance  of  properly  edu- 
cated gentlemen.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  those  changes  are 
forcibly  stated  ; and  he  proposes  to  memorialize  government  on  this 
subject  whenever  a fitting  opportunity  should  present  itself. 

The  subject  of  hospitals  is  next  discussed  at  considerable  length, 
and  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  system  of  management  then  follow- 
ed is  fully  pointed  out.  The  military  hospitals  of  this  period  are 
represented  as  being  low  in  the  ceiling,  small,  ill-aired,  and  often 
damp,  or  placed  in  an  unwholesome  situation ; or,  if  no  regular 
building  had  been  erected  for  the  reception  of  sick  soldiers,  unte- 
nanted cottages,  outhouses,  barns,  or  any  buildings  of  the  kind,  were 
fixed  upon  and  converted  into  temporary  hospitals.  Of  the  cruelty 
and  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  proceedings  many  examples  are 
produced.  Dr  Brocklesby  had  seen  a desolated  cottage,  unfit  for 
containing  a wretched  family  of  six  or  eight  persons,  destined  to 
hold  the  sick  of  a whole  regiment. 

“ I have  seen  (says  he)  such  a cottage  stuffed  with  forty,  fifty, 
sixty,  nay  with  seventy  or  eighty  poor  sick  soldiers,  all  lying  heel 
to  head,  so  closely  confined  together  within  their  own  stinking 
clothes,  foul  linen,  &c.,  that  it  was  enough  to  suffocate  the  patients, 
as  well  as  others  who  were  obliged  to  approach  them.  In  such  re- 
ceptacles for  the  sick  I have  frequently  observed  the  simplest  in- 
flammatory fever,  without  the  least  alarming  symptom  at  the  pa- 
tient’s admission,  to  degenerate,  before  its  crisis,  into  the  spotted 
and  truly  petechial  fever.”  (P.  55.)  Such  occurrences  were  by  no 
means  rare ; the  facts,  as  stated  by  Brocklesby,  are  confirmed  by 
Monro  and  Pringle;  and  hence  the  justice  of  a remark  of  the  lat- 
ter, who  observes, — “ Among  the  chief  causes  of  sickness  and  mor- 
tality in  an  army,  the  reader  will  little  expect  that  I should  rank 
(what  are  intended  for  its  health  and  preservation)  the  hospitals 
themselves,  and  that  on  account  of  the  bad  air  and  other  inconveni- 
ences attending  them.”  (Preface,  p.  8.) 

Such  being  the  miserable  state  of  affairs,  the  remedy  is  next  in- 
dicated, and  some  hints  are  offered  for  correcting  such  serious  errors, 
— errors  indicative  of  a want  both  of  humanity,  wisdom,  and 
common  sense,  since,  by  such  a fearful  loss  of  life,  government 
was  subjected  to  the  expense  of  recruiting,  arming,  and  training 
an  additional  set  of  men,  who  could  not  very  speedily  be  rendered 
fit  for  service.  In  some  cases  he  recommends  the  use  of  Dr  Hales’s 
ventilator,  in  order  to  secure  a free  circulation  of  air ; but  if  the 
house  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  is  ill-aired  and  low  in 
the  ceiling,  or  if  it  labours  under  any  serious  disadvantage,  he  ad- 
vises that  the  men’s  lives  should  not  be  risked  in  it,  but  that  tem- 
porary wooden  sheds  should  be  erected.  The  idea  of  such  a plan  was 
first  suggested  by  the  exigencies  of  a case  which  occurred  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  during  the  year  1758.  A larger  number  of  sick  had 
been  landed  than  could  by  any  means  be  accommodated  in  the  spare 
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cottages,  barns,  and  outhouses  around  Newport ; and  there  still 
being  a deficiency  of  room,  a temporary  building  was  erected  with 
deal  boards,  the  room  being  covered  with  straw  to  keep  out  cold 
and  damp.  It  was  high  in  the  ceiling,  and  contained  120  patients  ; 
and,  though  constructed  in  a most  slovenly  manner,  and  though  the 
weather  was  both  cold  and  very  wet,  the  patients  here  recovered  sooner 
than  those  who  were  treated  in  the  other  hospitals  or  at  their  billets. 
Similar  temporary  sheds  had  been  employed  with  the  same  benefi- 
cial results  at  Guildford  in  Surrey,  in  the  year  1700,  and  at  Win- 
chester in  the  year  1701.  From  the  results  of  those  trials — from 
such  sheds  being  far  preferable  to  most  of  the  fixed  hospitals  then 
existing  in  England — from  the  facilities  they  afforded  for  maintaining 
perfect  cleanliness — and  on  account  of  their  trifling  expense — the 
ease  with  which  they  might  be  removed  to  another  situation  in  the 
event  of  a contagious  disease  appearing — from  such  considerations 
he  was  inclined  to  urge  the  more  general  use  of  these  hospitals,  and  ad- 
vised that  they  should  be  erected  in  connection  with  all  the  fixed 
camps  in  Britain,  and  in  connection  with  naval  and  military  arma- 
ments to  be  employed  in  tropical  or  other  distant  countries.  Into 
this  part  of  his  treatise  he  has  introduced  a set  of  regulations  which 
had  been  followed  in  the  camp  hospitals  of  Great  Britain,  and  were 
found  to  answer  very  well  in  controlling  the  patients,  and  serving  as 
a guide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  sick  of  regiments. 

The  diseases  incident  to  military  men,  which  are  discussed  in  the 
second  part,  are  most  of  them  more  fully  mentioned  by  Sir  John 
Pringle  ; but  some  disorders  are  here  noticed  which  the  latter  has 
passed  over  in  silence.  Brocklesby’s  observations,  moreover,  are  in- 
teresting, not  only  on  account  of  their  own  merits,  but  also  because 
they  refer  to  the  same  diseases  occurring  to  soldiers  in  England, 
which  are  described  by  Pringle,  Home,  and  Monro,  as  incident  to 
the  British  troops  on  the  Continent.  In  this  part  of  his  work  he 
has  confined  himself  principally  to  a statement  of  facts,  faithfully 
recording  what  he  saw,  so  that  the  reader  is  left  to  draw  his  own 
inferences.  He  aimed  at  giving  for  the  sake  of  inexperienced  army 
practitioners,  such  hints,  advices,  and  cautions  as  were  necessary 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
peculiar  habits  of  soldiers,  and  also  “ the  most  essential,  and  such 
practices  particularly,  as  were  best  adapted  to  military  life.”  But 
besides,  from  the  advantages  which  the  army,  as  a school  for  the 
study  of  medicine,  has  always  presented,  he  had  been  enabled  to 
make  some  trials  of  the  effects  of  new  medicines,  and  to  use  others 
in  diseases  in  which  they  had  not  been  formerly  employed. 

In  most  of  the  inflammatory  diseases  he  has  recommended 
nitre,  so  as  to  keep  up  copious  sweating.  This  remedy  he  em- 
ployed to  a very  great  extent,  and  often  gave  “ ten  or  more  drachms” 
during  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  this  manner, 
after  copious  bleeding,  he  treated  acute  rheumatism,  erysipelas, 
coughs,  inflammatory  fever,  cynanche,  &c.  ; and,  he  affirms,  with 
most  flattering  success.  His  treatment  of  pleurisy  and  pneumonia 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  present  day.  He  first  of  all  bled  the 
patient  copiously,  kept  him  on  strict  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  ad- 
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ministered  Huxham’s  vinous  solution  of  antimony,  in  doses  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  drops  every  six  hours.  He  farther  employed  tar- 
tarised  antimony,  in  doses  varying  from  a quarter  to  half  a grain 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  : and  of  this 
practice  he  asserts  that  it  is  “ the  cheapest,  and,  in  his  private  opi- 
nion, the  best  of  all  that  class  of  remedies  which  are  usually  com- 
mended as  alteratives  ; for  now  and  then  it  seemed  to  be  of  service 
when  most  other  remedies  had  failed.” 

Another  drug  upon  whose  effects  he  experimented  was  opium. 
This  medicine  he  employed  in  very  large  quantity  in  cases  of  rheu- 
matism, in  which  he  gave  “ that  preposterous  farrago  known  under 
the  title  of  Dover’s  sweating  powder,  a combination  of  opium  with 
ipecacuanha.”  He  had,  in  some  cases  of  dropsy,  given  to  the  ex- 
tent of  two  scruples  of  this  preparation  as  a single  dose.  His 
usual  way  of  giving  it  in  chronic  rheumatism  was  to  order  thirty 
grains  every  twelve  hours  for  a week  together,  and  “ by  lying  in  bed 
in  blankets  it  produced  a more  plentiful  sweat  than  can  easily  be 
conceived  without  ocular  testimony.” 

Dr  Brocklesby  recommended  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  port 
wine  in  the  low  stage  of  the  petechial  fever.  If  the  pulse  was  very 
weak,  “ a spoonful  or  more  of  pure  port  wine”  was  administered 
every  half  hour,  so  that  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  some 
patients  consumed  so  much  as  three  pints,  and  with  most  decided 
benefit.  We  are  told  that  “ it  frequently  supported  and  raised 
some  men  from  the  jaws  of  death  to  new  life  and  vigour  after 
twenty-four  hours.”  Many  of  his  observations  on  the  treatment  of 
disease  are  worthy  of  notice,  especially  his  chapters  on  rheuma- 
tism, autumnal  diseases,  jail  fever,  small-pox,  and  lues  venerea. 
On  the  treatment  of  this  last  he  says,  “ from  what  I have  learned, 
all  that  is  necessary  (if  attainable  at  all  by  mercury)  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  salutary  effects  of  moderate  unctions  of  mercurial 
ointment,  and  from  Plummer’s  alterative  pill.”  (P.  296.)  In  cases 
of  long  standing,  and  for  the  cure  of  secondary  symptoms,  he  had 
the  greatest  confidence  in  sarsaparilla. 

Reviewed . — Critical  Review,  vol.  xix.  p.  193. 

1764.  An  Account  of  the  Diseases  which  were  most  frequent 
in  the  British  Military  Hospitals  in  Germany,  from  January 
1 761,  to  the  return  of  the  troops  to  England  in  March  1763. 
To  which  is  added,  An  Essay  on  the  means  of  preserving  the 
Health  of  Soldiers,  and  conducting  Military  Hospitals.  By 
Donald  Monro,  M.  D.  London,  8vo.  Pp.  408. 

Dr  Monro  was  born  in  the  year  1729,  and  was  the  son  of  the  first 
Dr  Alexander  Monro,  founder  of  the  Medical  School  of  Edinburgh. 
He  served  on  the  Continent  during  the  protracted  war  as  “ Physi- 
cian to  the  Army  and,  afterwards  settling  in  London,  obtained  a 
lucrative  private  practice.  He  acted  as  physician  to  the  troops  en- 
camped at  Coxheath,  near  London,  in  years  1776  and  1779  ; and 
appears  afterwards  to  have  been  appointed  one  of  the  “ Physicians 
General  of  the  Army.”  He  died  at  London  on  the  8th  of  June 
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1802,  at  the  age  of  75.  He  is  the  author  of  a treatise  on  Materia 
Medica,  (Lond.  1788,  4 vols.  8vo),  and  another  on  Mineral  Wa- 
ters, (Lond.  1770,  2 vols.  8vo,)  besides  those  to  be  presently  men- 
tioned. 

Dr  Monro’s  treatise  is  divided  into  four  parts;  the  first  contain- 
ing a history  of  the  diseases  which  occurred  among  the  troops  in 
Germany ; the  second  is  the  “ Pharmacopoeia  in  usum  Nosocomii 
Militaris  Regii  Britannici,  1761  the  third,  is  an  essay  on  the 
means  of  preserving  the  health  of  troops ; and  the  fourth  discusses 
the  subject  of  military  hospitals.  His  remarks,  although  on  the 
same  diseases  which  are  discussed  by  Pringle,  Brocklesby,  and 
Home,  are  interesting  from  a plan  which  he  has  adopted  of  fur- 
nishing illustrations  and  cases  of  the  same  diseases  which  he  had 
observed  in  Germany,  from  his  extensive  hospital  and  private  prac- 
tice in  London.  From  having  so  very  commonly  observed  pa- 
tients in  the  petechial  fever  to  be  troubled  with  intestinal  worms, 
he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  in  some  cases  they  give  rise  to  a fever 
“ which  the  bad  state  of  the  patient’s  humours,  or  the  infected 
air  of  hospitals,  determine  to  be  of  this  kind.”  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  however,  he  supposes  that  worms  are  not  the  “ cause  of 
the  disease  ; but,  being  lodged  in  the  intestines  before  the  fever 
comes  on,  they  are  annoyed  by  the  increase  of  the  heat  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  humours,”  and  so  make  their  escape.  As  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  autumnal  remittent  fever  of  Germany,  he  had  formed 
the  same  opinion  as  Sir  John  Pringle,  and  remarks,  “ this  is  reck- 
oned the  endemic  distemper  of  the  West  Indies,  of  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  other  places  in  the  torrid  zone ; but  in  those  warm 
countries  it  appears  in  a more  violent  degree,  makes  a more  rapid 
progress,  and  proves  far  more  fatal  than  in  our  cooler  and  more 
temperate  climate.”  He  records  cases  of  intermitting  fever  which, 
after  resisting  the  use  of  cinchona,  were  cured  by  “ powder  of  chamo- 
mile flowers,  salt  of  wormwood,  and  diaphoretic  antimony,  and  one 
by  the  use  of  the  aluminous  powder  with  myrrh.” 

In  the  third  part  we  have  observations  on  many  subjects  of  inte- 
rest to  military  and  medical  officers,  connected  with  the  means  of 
preserving  the  health  of  soldiers  on  service.  These  remarks,  in 
short  space,  embody  a great  quantity  of  valuable  information,  the 
result  of  an  extensive  acquaintance  both  with  what  had  been  writ- 
ten by  others,  and  with  the  practical  details  of  this  branch  of  the 
service.  Here,  first  of  all,  we  find  some  observations  on  the  proper 
clothing  and  management  of  troops  during  the  colder  months  of  the 
year ; and  the  best  expedients  for  securing  the  health  of  soldiers  in 
spring  and  autumn,  when  the  temperature  varies  so  materially.  He 
likewise  enforces  the  necessity  of  minute  attention  to  the  dieting 
of  troops,  especially  in  winter,  in  order  to  secure  a plentiful  supply 
of  vegetables  as  preservatives  against  scurvy,  a disease  often  fear- 
fully prevalent  in  the  armies  of  those  times.  For  the  remarks  on  the 
means  of  preserving  the  health  of  soldiers  on  board  transports  and 
on  their  arrivalin  hot  climates,  he  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  able  work 
of  Dr  James  Lind,  Physician  to  the  Navy,  “ On  the  means  of  Pre- 
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serving  the  Health  of  Seamen and  to  conversations  which  he  had 
held  with  physicians  who  had  been  employed  in  such  services.  He 
adverts  to  an  opinion  often  entertained  both  before  and  since  his 
time,  and  one  of  material  importance  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
— viz.  that  Europeans,  when  labouring  under  disease  in  the  torrid 
zone,  are  not  able  to  suffer  blood-letting  on  account  of  their  blood 
being  “ too  much  dissolved.”  But  with  Dr  Lind  he  agrees  in  pro- 
nouncing this  notion  incorrect ; or,  at  all  events,  “ sailors,  and  con- 
sequently soldiers,  being  strong  and  robust,  and  exposed  to  great 
vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  more  excesses,  and  other  accidents 
in  general,  bear  freer  bleeding  than  any  other  set  of  people.”  He 
next  directs  our  attention  to  the  circumstances  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  view  in  selecting  ground  for  an  encampment,  and 
the  means  of  preserving  the  health  of  troops  when  in  camp. 
He  adverts  to  the  necessity  of  having  a plentiful  supply  of  good 
water,  and  gives  several  plans  for  purifying  bad  water.  This  part 
of  the  book  concludes  with  some  brief  remarks  on  marching  and  on 
guards,  with  the  view  of  indicating  the  means  of  preserving  the 
health  of  men  under  such  circumstances. 

With  respect  to  the  general  and  internal  arrangement  of  military 
hospitals,  the  observations  of  Monro  embrace  a greater  variety  of 
topics,  and  are  more  minute  than  those  of  Brocklesby.  Most  of 
his  remarks  evince  much  good  sense,  and  a just  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  which  result  to  the  soldier,  and  the  service  at  large, 
from  such  institutions.  Most  of  his  observations  have  a reference 
to  general  hospitals.  His  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  buildings 
most  suitable  for  hospitals ; and  he  recommends  houses.  “ with 
large,  dry  airy  apartments,  situated  on  high  ground,  where  there  is 
a free  circulation  of  air,  and  a command  of  water.”  The  great  neces- 
sity of  cleanliness  is  strongly  enforced.  The  advantages  of  thorough 
ventilation  are  fully  explained,  and  several  plans  for  securing  this 
desirable  object  are  discussed.  On  the  subject  of  the  diet  of  the 
sick,  he  adds  a few  remarks,  and  has  specified  a judicious  selection 
of  food  for  invalids.  Here  he  introduces  Diet  Tables,  which  he 
proposes  to  be  adopted  in  Military  Hospitals. 

When  troops  are  sent  on  service,  it  is  his  recommendation  that,  in 
addition  to  the  common  hospital  ships,  there  should  be  another  pro- 
perly fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  sick  officers.  He  farther  ad- 
vises, that  in  expeditions  or  sieges,  the  wooden  sheds  proposed  by 
Dr  Brocklesby  should  be  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick. 
Then  follow  an  account  of  the  necessary  internal  arrangements  for 
hospitals,  and  a code  of  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
order,  and  for  the  direction  of  nurses  and  patients ; with  regula- 
tions for  a convalescent  hospital,  a very  necessary  appendage  to 
a general  hospital,  in  order  to  draw  off  “ the  recovered  men,  who 
are  always  the  most  riotous.”  The  remainder  of  the  work  is  oc- 
cupied with  remarks  on  the  medical  officers  attached  to  hospitals, 
with  a statement  of  their  respective  duties.  With  the  view  of 
more  effectually  preserving  the  necessary  discipline  in  great  ge- 
neral hospitals,  he  proposes  to  appoint  an  officer,  called  “ Military 
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Inspector  or  Commander,”  whose  duty  should  be  to  take  charge  of 
all  convalescents — to  look  after  the  wards  to  see  that  they  are 
clean — to  see  that  the  diet  is  proper — to  see  that  all  the  officers, 
nurses,  and  servants  do  their  duty — to  receive  regular  reports  of 
the  sick — to  look  after  the  property  of  such  patients  as  die — and 
to  manage  many  other  details  connected  with  the  establishment. 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  remark,  that  Monro,  as  well  as  Prin- 
gle, Brocklesby,  and  Home,  was  in  the  habit  of  examining  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  patients  at  this  time,  when  such  a practice  was 
by  no  means  general  even  in  civil  hospitals. 

Editions. — Lond.  1764,  8vo.  Lond.  1780,  2 vols.  8vo.  The 
second  edition  had  the  title  changed,  “ Observations  on  the 
means  of  Preserving  the  Health  of  Soldiers,  &c.” 

Reviewed. — Critical  Review,  vol.  xix.  p.  143.  Monthly  Re- 
view, vol.  xxxv.  p.  306. 

1777-  An  Account  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Bilious  Remit- 
ting Fevers  in  the  Military  Hospitals  at  Martinico  in  1761  ; 
in  a Letter  from  Dr  George  Monro  to  Dr  Donald  Monro, 
Jermyn  Street,  London,  &c.  Lond.  8vo. 

While  Dr  George  Monro  was  serving  with  the  army  in  the  West 
Indies  during  the  time  of  the  war,  a very  large  number  of  the  sol- 
diers were  attacked  with  a bilious  fever  of  “ the  autumnal  kind, 
but  of  a much  more  malignant  nature  than  it  occurs  in  Europe.” 
Having  observed,  from  the  examination  of  fatal  cases,  that  the  in- 
testines were  filled  with  putrid  bile,  he  supposed  that  the  most  ef- 
fectual plan  of  cure  would  be  to  “ evacuate  speedily  the  corrupted 
humours and  hence  his  practice  chiefly  consists  of  the  employ- 
ment of  bleeding,  purgatives,  and  emetics. 

Reviewed. — Duncan’s  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  v.  p.  254. 

1780.  Observations  on  the  means  of  Preserving  the  Health 
of  Soldiers,  and  of  conducting  Military  Hospitals  ; and  on 
the  Diseases  incident  to  Soldiers  in  the  time  of  service,  and 
on  the  same  diseases  as  they  appeared  in  London.  By 
Donald  Monro,  M.  D.  Lond.  2 vols.  8vo. 

This  is  a second  edition  of  Dr  Monro’s  “ Observations,”  greatly  en- 
larged, and  considerably  improved  ; for  much  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  first  edition  is  not  in  a very  tangible  form,  on  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  any  proper  arrangement,  and  on  account  of 
the  book  having  no  index.  The  present  work  consists  of  five  parts. 
The  first  is  on  the  means  of  preserving  the  health  of  soldiers  ; the 
second,  on  military  hospitals ; the  third  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
first  edition,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  health  and  diseases  of 
the  troops  encamped  at  Coxheath  in  the  years  1778  and  1779 ; the 
fourth  part  is  on  the  diseases  of  troops  on  service  ; and  the  fifth  is 
a pharmacopoeia  adapted  for  the  use  of  Military  Hospitals. 

The  first  part,  besides  many  essential  additions,  contains  a 
section  not  in  the  first  edition,  relating  to  the  “ proper  seasons 
for  troops  going  on  expeditions  to  sail  from  Great  Britain,  and  to 
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land  in  different  parts  of  the  world.”  A judicious  proposal  is 
contained  in  the  tenth  section  of  the  second  part.  Seeing  that 
many  of  the  men  on  active  service,  especially  in  warm  climates, 
have  their  constitutions  weakened  by  dysenteries,  fevers,  and 
other  disorders,  which  render  them  of  no  use,  but  merely  an  en- 
cumbrance to  an  army,  he  advises  that,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a 
war,  two  or  three  companies  should  be  added  to  each  corps  proceed- 
ing on  service  ; and  these  companies  remaining  at  home  might  not 
only  recruit  for  the  regiment,  but  serve  as  a defence  to  the  kingdom. 
At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  or  as  opportunities  presented,  the  re- 
giment on  service  might  exchange  those  men  who  were  weakened 
by  disease  for  others  from  the  home  companies  who  were  healthy 
and  strong ; while  many  of  the  sick,  by  remaining  at  home  for  a 
year  or  so,  where  the  duty  was  easy,  might  recover  their  strength 
sufficiently  so  as  again  to  be  prepared  for  service.*  Another  addi- 
tion to  the  original  publication  is  the  last  section  of  the  second  part, 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  hospital  ar- 
rangements were  conducted  in  England  at  the  fixed  camp  of  Cox- 
heath  in  the  years  1778  and  1779.  It  also  contains  a copy  of  In- 
structions furnished  by  himself,  as  physician,  to  regimental  surgeons, 
relative  to  the  management  of  the  sick  and  hospitals  of  their  respec- 
tive corps. 

The  third  part  is  altogether  new,  and  contains  a short  account  of 
the  health  and  diseases  of  the  troops  which  were  encamped  at  Cox- 
heath.  Here  we  find  a meteorological  history  of  the  weather,  with 
the  view  of  illustrating  the  prevalence  of  different  maladies,  and  seve- 
ral numerical  statements  as  to  the  diseases  observed  during  the  time 
of  the  encampment.  The  sick,  who  required  it,  were  treated  in 
regimental  hospitals,  and  the  surgeons  were  enjoined  to  make  regu- 
lar returns  to  Dr  Monro.  It  was  his  duty,  as  physician,  to  pay  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  different  hospitals,  and  to  see  such  cases  as  were 
thought  dangerous,  or  in  which  his  assistance  was  asked  by  a medi- 
cal officer.  The  fourth  part,  which  relates  to  the  diseases  of 
soldiers,  is  very  much  enlarged  from  the  first  edition ; and  two  dis- 
eases are  discussed  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  former  publica- 
tion, namely,  putrid  ulcerated  sore  throat,  and  lues  venerea. 

Editions.  Lond.  1780,  2 vols.  8vo.  Translated  into  German, 
Altenburg,  1784,  8vo. 

Reviewed.  Monthly  Review,  vol.  lxiii.  p.  473.  Critical  Review, 
vol.  xlix.  p.  456. 

1781.  A brief  History  of  the  late  Expedition  against  Fort  San 
Juan,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  Diseases  of  the  Troops ; toge- 
ther with  some  Observations  on  Climate,  Infection,  and  Con- 
tagion, and  several  of  the  Epidemic  Complaints  of  the  West 
Indies.  By  Thomas  Dancer,  M.  D.  London,  4to. 

In  this  little  treatise,  Dr  Dancer,  who  had  been  physician  to  the 

* This  plan  is  now  followed,  to  a certain  extent,  with  regiments  serving  in  most 
of  our  colonies.  They  have  so  many,  usually  six,  service  companies  abroad,  and  so 
many  depot  companies  at  home. 
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troops  sent  against  Fort  San  Juan,  gives  an  account  of  the  health 
and  diseases  of  the  soldiers  employed  on  that  service,  with  such  a 
detail  of  the  military  operations  as  is  necessarily  connected  with 
the  author’s  principal  design.  Dr  Dancer  is  also  the  author  of  the 
“ Medical  Assistant,  or  Jamaica  Practice  of  Physic,”*  and  of  “ Stric- 
tures on  Dr  D.  Grant’s  Essay  on  Yellow  Fever,”  in  both  of  which 
publications  many  interesting  remarks  are  contained.  (Critical 
Review,  vol.  liv.  p.  74.) 

17 81.  Observations  on  the  Dysentery  of  the  West  Indies ; 
with  a successful  method  of  treating  it.  By  Benjamin 
Moseley,  M.  D.  Lond.  8vo. 

Dr  Moseley  was  born  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  received  his 
professional  education  at  London  and  Paris.  Having  settled  as  a 
practitioner  in  Jamaica,  he  received  the  appointment  of  surgeon- 
general  to  the  troops  serving  in  that  island.  In  1785  he  came  to 
London,  and  in  1788,  on  the  death  of  Dr  Monsey,  was  appointed 
Physician  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  which  situation  he  filled  till  near 
the  time  of  his  death  in  June  181 9.+  He  was  one  of  a very  small 
number  who  strenuously  opposed  the  introduction  of  vaccination  by 
Dr  Jenner,  and  on  this  subject  he  published  several  pamphlets  ri- 
diculing the  many  supporters  of  this  innovation  on  long  established 
practice.  (Annual  Orbituary  for  1821,  p.  239.  Faulkner’s  De- 
scription of  Chelsea,  vol.  ii.  p.  272.) 

His  method  of  treating  dysentery  proceeds  upon  the  correctness  of 
the  opinion  of  Sydenham,  that  this  disease  was  a fever  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  that  the  general  cause  of  it,  as  of  all  other  fevers,  was 
obstructed  perspiration  ; and  hence,  according  to  Dr  Moseley,  the 
“ cure  consists  in  turning  back  the  circulation  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  increasing  the  sensible  perspiration  by  the  most  active 
sudorifics.” 

Editions. — This  work  was  first  published  at  Kingston  in  Ja- 
maica, and  was  several  times  reprinted  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  reprinted  in  his 
Treatise  on  Tropical  Diseases,  published  in  1 787- 

Reviewed. — Monthly  Review,  vol.  lxvi.  p.  153. 

1 781 . Observations  on  the  Diseases  which  appeared  in  the 
Army  at  St  Lucia  in  1778  and  1779  : to  which  are  prefixed 

* Kingston,  1801.  4to. 

f Allusion  having  been  made,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  the  medical  officers 
of  Chelsea  Hospital,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  here  to  give  a list  of  their  names  and 
the  dates  of  their  appointments  from  the  foundation  of  the  hospital.  Physicians, 
John  Smart,  M.  D.,  1715;  Geo.  Lewis  Theissier,  M.  D.,  1740;  Messenger  Mon- 
sey, M.  D.,  1742  ; Benjamin  Moseley,  M.  D.,  1788;  William  Somerville,  M.  D., 
1819.  Surgeons,  John  Noades,  1702  ; Alex.  Inglis,  1715:  Wm.  Cheselden,  1737; 
John  Ranby,  1752;  Robt.  Adair,  1773;  Thos.  Keate,  1790;  Sir  Evcrard  Home’ 
1821.  Apothecaries , Isaac  Gamier,  1702;  Dan.  Graham,  1739;  Rob.  Graham^ 
1747 ; Rich.  Rob.  Graham, — Wm.  North,  1816.  On  the  death  of  Sir  E.  Home 
in  1832,  the  appointment  of  surgeon  was  united  to  that  of  physician,  and  Dr  So- 
merville became  Physician  and  Surgeon  to  the  hospital ; being  succeeded  by  Dr  D 
Maclachlan  in  1840. 
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Remarks  calculated  to  assist  in  ascertaining  the  causes  and 
in  explaining  the  treatment  of  these  diseases.  With  an  ap- 
pendix containing  a short  address  to  military  gentlemen, 
on  the  Means  of  preserving  Health  in  the  West  Indies.  By 
John  Rollo,  M.  D.  London,  I2mo.  Pp.  160. 

The  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  troops,  soon  after  their 
landing  in  the  island  of  St  Lucia  in  the  West  Indies,  was  so  alarm- 
ing as  to  excite  the  most  serious  consideration  of  both  the  military 
and  medical  officers  present.  Several  points  of  interest  connected 
with  these  subjects  are  discussed  in  this  little  volume,  which  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts ; the  first  containing  observations  calculated  to 
assist  in  ascertaining  the  causes  and  explaining  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  the  army  at  St  Lucia,  in  December  1778,  January,  Feb- 
ruary, March,  April,  and  May  1779;  while  the  second  part  con- 
sists of  observations  on  the  diseases  which  appeared  in  the  army 
during  the  same  period.  Relapses,  which  proved  so  common  in  all 
the  diseases  of  the  army  of  St  Lucia,  are  no  doubt  ascribed  by  Dr 
Rollo  to  their  proper  causes,  namely,  the  diet,  consisting  of  salt 
beef, — the  necessity  of  sending  convalescents  early  to  duty, — and 
the  impossibility  of  sending  them  to  healthy  stations  during  reco- 
very. The  observations  contained  in  his  “Address  to  Military 
Gentlemen  " were  repeated,  and  at  the  same  time  confirmed  and 
enlarged,  in  a little  work  published  in  the  year  1783. 

Reviewed. — Critical  Review,  vol.  liii.  p.  78. 


KDiNBlROH  : rRINTED  BY  STARK  AND  COMPANY, 
OLD  ASSEMBLY  CLOSE. 
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1782.  A Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease.  By  George 
Renny.  London,  8vo. 

This  work  is  the  production  of  the  present  Director-General  of 
the  Army  Medical  Department  for  Ireland,  and  was  published  while 
the  author  was  surgeon  to  the  Athole  Highlanders.  Dr  Renny  en- 
tered the  army  as  assistant  surgeon  in  June  1775,  was  appointed 
surgeon  in  January  1780,  and  Director-General  for  Ireland  in  June 
1795.  His  remarks  on  syphilis  are  evidently  the  result  of  a tho- 
rough practical  knowledge  and  extensive  experience  of  the  disease 
in  one  of  the  best  fields  for  its  study.  It  is  well  known  that  at  this 
time,  and  even  considerably  later,  mercury  was  believed  to  be  a spe- 
cific ; and,  without  its  use,  practitioners  imagined  that  no  case  of 
true  venereal  disease  was  ever  cured.  To  Dr  Renny  mercury  still 
proved  a difficulty,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  di- 
vest himself  of  all  the  notions  which  necessarily  forced  themselves 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  had  been  taught  to  take  so  exclusive 
a view  of  the  treatment  of  the  disorder.  We  now  know  that  pa- 
tients with  this  disease  recover  without  mercury.  Dr  Renny  was 
not  then  altogether  prepared  to  make  such  an  admission ; but  he 
administered  the  remedy  cautiously — narrowly  watching  its  effects 
— and  more  with  the  object  of  obtaining  its  alterative  and  diapho- 
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retie  than  its  sialogogue  action  ; and  in  fact  he  highly  disapproved 
of  the  practice  of  violent  salivations,  then  so  much  in  vogue. 

Reviewed. — Monthly  Review,  vol.  lxviii.  p.  454. 

1782.  A Treatise  on  the  Synochus  Atrabiliosa,  a contagious 
Fever  which  raged  at  Senegal  in  the  year  1778,  and  proved 
fatal  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  Europeans,  and  to  a number 
of  the  natives,  &c.  Concluding  with  an  argument  concern- 
ing the  bad  consequences  which  must  attend  the  present  mode 
of  sending  Convicts  to  Africa  as  Soldiers.  By  J.  P.  Schotte, 
M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

Reviewed. — Monthly  Review,  vol.  lxix.  p.  152. 

1783.  Observations  on  the  Means  of  preserving  and  restoring 
Health  in  the  West  Indies.  By  John  Rollo,  M.  D.  Lon- 
don, 12mo. 

To  officers  of  the  army  serving  in  the  West  Indies,  these  obser- 
vations are  addressed,  with  a view  of  indicating  the  proper  means  of 
preserving  their  own,  and  the  health  of  the  soldiers  under  their  com- 
mand. The  reason  of  his  again  bringing  this  subject  under  the  no- 
tice of  military  officers  will  be  found  in  the  following  quotation. 
“To  me  it  is  scarce  a matter  of  doubt  whether  the  officer  is  not 
more  concerned  in  the  prevention  of  sickness  among  the  soldiers 
than  the  surgeon.”  His  remarks  on  this  very  important  subject 
embrace  a variety  of  topics  connected  with  the  climate  of  the  West 
Indies,  heat,  night-air,  rain,  with  hints  on  the  situation  of  barracks, 
on  dress,  diet,  and  the  employment  of  troops. 

Reviewed. — Monthly  Rev.  vol.  lxviii.  p.  361. 

1783.  Observations  on  Hepatic  Diseases  incidental  to  Euro- 
peans in  the  East  Indies.  By  Stephen  Matthews,  Surgeon, 
H.  E.  I.  C.  S.  London,  8vo. 

Reviewed Monthly  Review,  vol.  lxx.  p.  387- 

1784.  A Treatise  on  the  Influence  of  the  Moon  in  Fevers. 
By  Francis  Balfour,  M.  D.  Calcutta,  8vo. 

Editions Calcutta,  1784,  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1785,  8vo.  Re- 

printed in  his  Collection  of  Treatises  on  Sol-Lunar  Influence, 
and  in  Duncan’s  Med.  Comment.  Decade  I.  vol.  ix.  p.  147- 

1786.  Observations  on  the  Acute  Dysentery,  with  the  design 
of  illustrating  its  causes  and  treatment.  By  John  Rollo, 
M.  D.  Sur.-Gen.  R.  Art.  London,  8vo. 

Reviewed. — Monthly  Review,  vol.  lxxv.  p.  155.  Critical  Review, 
vol.  lxi.  p.  341. 

1787-  Essays  on  the  Hepatitis  and  Spasmodic  Affections  of 
India ; founded  on  observations  made  whilst  serving  with 
His  Majesty’s  Troops  in  different  parts  of  that  country. 
By  Thomas  Girdlestone,  M.  D.  London,  8vo. 
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Here  we  are  presented  with  a history  of  hepatitis  as  it  occurred 
among  several  hundreds  of  officers  and  men  in  the  Carnatic  and 
Tanjore  countries  during  and  after  a campaign  of  twenty-two 
months.  Under  the  title  of  the  Spasmodic  Affection  of  India, 
he  describes  the  disease  now  known  as  Spasmodic  or  Asiatic 
Cholera.  He  does  not  even  mention  the  word  cholera , but  has 
given  a graphic  sketch  of  the  disease  as  it  raged  epidemically  at 
Madras  in  1782.  We  are  told  that  the  attack  was  in  general 
very  sudden,  and  that  in  some  cases  a fatal  termination  occurred  in 
the  course  of  an  hour.  It  was  unanimously  judged  at  a meeting  of 
the  faculty  at  Madras,  that  the  disease  proceeded  from  “ damps 
from  the  earth,  the  not  using  of  capsicum,  bad  arrack,  and  a coffee 
made  of  stramonium.” 

Reviewed . — Monthly  Review,  vol.  lxxix.  p.  181. 

1787-  The  Duties  of  the  Regimental  Surgeon  considered; 
with  observations  on  his  general  qualifications,  and  hints  re- 
lative to  a more  respectable  practice,  and  better  regulation 
of  that  department ; wherein  are  interspersed  many  medi- 
cal anecdotes,  and  subjects  discussed,  equally  interesting  to 
every  practitioner.  By  Robert  Hamilton,  M.D.  London, 
2 vols.  8vo. 

Dr  Hamilton  served  for  a few  years  in  the  army,  and  after  his 
retirement  published  the  above  work,  which  is  intended  to  be  a 
guide  to  Regimental  surgeons.  The  whole  scope  of  the  work  is  ex- 
cellent, as  it  inculcates  the  necessity  of  army  medical  officers  being 
1 well  educated,  and  of  their  paying  the  most  minute  attention  to  all 
professional  duties,  and  contains  hints  as  to  their  general  conduct.  A 
variety  of  topics  is  discussed  in  separate  chapters,  such  as — the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  regimental  surgeon  has  to  contend — his  qua- 
lifications— study,  and  the  selection  of  a library — medical  regis- 
ters— punishments — the  utility  of  experiments — the  situation  of 
surgeon’s  mate,  &c.  He  is  the  first  medical  writer  who  takes  no- 
tice of  the  flogging  of  soldiers,  in  so  far  as  the  surgeon  is  concerned  ; 
and  in  his  chapter  on  this  subject  some  instructive  cases  and  just 
remarks  are  to  be  found.  A medical  officer,  superintending  a 
punishment,  finds  himself  in  a very  peculiar  situation.  Responsi- 
ble to  a civil  court  for  the  man’s  life  if  the  punishment  is  carried 
too  far  ; subject,  it  may  be,  to  the  censure  of  the  commanding  offi- 
I cer  if  he  reports  that  the  prisoner  can  endure  no  more  Hogging — 
which,  however,  a humane  man  will  only  do  when  he  sees  that  the 
offender  can  bear  it  with  safety  no  longer,  since,  after  his  recovery, 
he  must  undergo  the  rest  of  his  sentence  ; a surgeon  finds  himself 
called  to  “ superintend  a punishment,”  having  no  official  instruc- 
! tions  to  guide  him,  and  finding  very  little  in  books  to  direct  him  in 
this  most  unpleasant  duty.  Hence  Dr  Hamilton’s  observations  are 
important,  and  contain  some  information  as  to  the  amount  of  punish- 
i ment  which  a man  may  endure  under  various  circumstances,* — the 
symptoms  indicative  that  he  can  bear  no  more,  and  as  to  the  general 
behaviour  of  the  medical  officer  on  such  occasions.  Here  it  may  not 
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be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  earliest  medical  writer  on  corpo- 
ral punishments  disapproves  of  them.* 

From  the  time  of  Dr  Hamilton  we  find  no  mention  of  the  sub- 
ject of  military  punishments  by  army  medical  officers,  except  mere 
incidental  allusions,  till  Mr  Marshall,  than  whom  no  one  could  be 
better  qualified  for  the  task,  published,  in  fifteen  numbers  of  the 
United  Service  Journal  for  1843  and  1844,  “ A Historical  Sketch 
of  Military  Punishments  in  as  far  as  regards  non-commissioned 
officers  and  private  soldiers.”  The  author’s  object  is  to  describe  the 
various  punishments  employed  in  the  British  army,  to  point  out  the 
ameliorations  that  have  taken  place,  and  to  intersperse  “ cursory 
remarks  on  the  evils  which  result  from  an  abuse  of  the  penalties 
of  military  law  and  military  usages,  leaving  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing these  evils  to  the  consideration  of  those  in  authority,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  superintend  the  recruiting,  the  discipline,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  State.”  Considering  the  interest  excited  by  this 
contribution,  both  on  account  of  the  subject  itself,  and  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  here  discussed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr  Mar- 
shall may  be  induced  to  publish  the  Historical  Sketch  in  a more 
convenient  and  more  accessible  form. 

Editions. — London,  1787*  2 vols.  8vo.  1794,  2 vols.  8vo. 

Reviewed. — Critical  Review,  vol.  lxvi.  p.  369.  Monthly  Review, 
vol.  lxxxi.  p.  168.  British  Critic,  vol.  ii.  p.  389  ; vol.  iii.  p.  43. 

1787-  A Treatise  on  Tropical  Diseases,  on  Military  Operations, 
and  on  the  Climate  of  the  West  Indies.  By  Benjamin 
Moseley,  M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  consists  of  desultory  remarks  on  the 
climate  and  natural  history  of  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  preser- 
vation of  health  during  the  voyage,  and  after  arrival  in  those  islands. 
The  second  part  gives  a rambling  history  of  the  military  operations 
in  the  West  Indies,  in  connection  with  the  health  of  the  troops ; 
with  observations  on  the  prevailing  diseases, — such  as  dysentery, 
yellow  fever,  tetanus,  colica  Pietonuni.  He  has  here  reprinted 
his  observations  on  dysentery,  and  in  addition  to  the  matter  con- 
tained in  that  publication,  enters  more  fully  into  his  plan  of 
treatment,  and  likewise  gives  a sketch  of  the  opinions  of  ancient 
and  modern  authors  respecting  this  disease.  The  whole  tenor  of 
his  practice,  which  is  bold  and  decisive,  evinces  great  confidence  in 
the  power  of  medicine  and  little  faith  in  the  efforts  of  nature.  He 
must  evidently  have  been  a man  of  considerable  reading  and  obser- 
vation, but  the  style  of  his  writings  is  rambling  and  unconnected. 
Editions. — Lond.  1787,  8vo.  1788,  8vo.  1795,  8vo.  1803, 
8vo. 

* “ 1 wish  after  all,  (says  Dr  Hamilton),  that  the  military  laws  knew  no  such 
thing  as  flogging;  and  that  in  place  thereof  some  other  mode  of  punishment  could 
be  devised  less  ignominious.  On  this  head,  however,  I dare  say  nothing  ; it  is  out 
of  my  line  of  life,  though  I wish  it  with  all  my  soul  abolished  as  an  inhuman  thing, 
more  fitting  the  nature  of  savages  than  civilised  and  polished  nations.”  (Vol.  ii. 

p.  870 
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Reviewed. — Critical  Review,  vol.  lxv.  p.  101.  Monthly  Review, 
vol.  lxxviii.  p.  472. 

1788.  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica ; 
and  on  the  best  Means  of  Preserving  the  Health  of  Euro- 
peans in  that  Climate.  By  John  Hunter,  M.  D.  London, 
8 vo. 

Dr  Hunter  gives  the  result  of  observations  made  while  he  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  military  hospitals  in  Jamaica,  from  the 
beginning  of  1781  to  May  1783.  The  introductory  portion  con- 
tains remarks  on  the  topics  usually  first  discussed  in  works  of  a si- 
milar nature,  referring  to  the  management  of  troops  during  the  voy- 
age and  on  their  arrival  in  the  West  Indies — the  topography  of  Ja- 
maica— the  causes  of  disease  among  soldiers — and  the  means  for  se- 
curing the  health  of  strangers.  He  also  gives  a short  review  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  regiments  stationed  in  Jamaica,  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  relative  healthiness  of  different  quarters  of  the  island  ; 
and  next  considers  the  history  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  most 
prevalent  among  the  troops.  He  was  among  the  first  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  cause  of  a form  of  colic,  closely  resembling  the  colica 
Pictonum,  by  which  many  men  were  annually  lost  to  the  service  ; 
and  he  has  shown  that  this  disease  owed  its  origin  to  lead  intro- 
duced into  the  system  by  means  of  rum,  which  had  been  im- 
pregnated with  the  metal,  in  passing  through  a leaden  worm  dur- 
ing distillation.*  His  experience  coincides  with  the  result  of  more 
extensive  and  later  observation,  as  to  the  small  number  of  venereal 
cases  in  the  West  Indies.  The  last  chapter  treats  of  the  best  means 
of  taking  care  of  the  sick  of  armies  in  the  West  Indies.  In  speak- 
ing of  hospitals,  he  points  out  the  advantages  of  keeping  regular  re- 
ports and  returns  of  the  cases  under  treatment.  ’ Such  a plan  had 
been  carried  out  in  the  hospitals  under  his  superintendence,  and  he 
recommends  its  general  adoption  both  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  al- 
so suggests  that  these  documents  should  be  transmitted  to  the  heads 
of  the  departments. 

Reviewed. — Duncan’s  Med.  Com.  vol.  xiii.  p.  104.  Monthly  Re- 
view, vol.  lxxx.  p.  288.  Analytical  Review,  vol.  xxv.  p.  26. 

1790.  A Treatise  on  Putrid  Intestinal  Remitting  Fevers,  in 
which  the  laws  of  the  febrile  state  and  sol-lunar  influence 
being  investigated  and  defined,  are  applied  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  various  forms,  crises,  and  other  phenomena  of 
those  fevers  ; and  thence  is  deduced  and  instituted  an  im- 
proved method  of  curing  them.  By  Francis  Balfour,  M.  D. 
Edinburgh,  8vo. 

Editions — Edin.  1780,  8vo.  1795,  8vo.  Reprinted  in  his 
Collection  of  Treatises. 

Reviewed — Duncan’s  Med.  Comment,  vol.  xv.  p.  261. 

* His  views  on  this  subject  are  more  fully  stated  in  two  papers  in  the  second  and 
third  volumes  of  the  Medical  Transactions. 
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1791.  A Treatise  on  the  Action  of  Sol-Lunar  Influence,  in 
which  it  is  inferred,  from  observations  made  on  the  Urine, 
&c.  that  it  occasions  the  daily  and  lunar  revolutions  observ- 
able in  the  state  of  Fevers,  of  other  diseases,  and  of  health, 
by  procuring  coincident  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  con- 
strictive power,  and  balance  of  the  vascular  system  ; and  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  sol-lunar  influence  exerts  its 
dominion  over  every  production  and  revolution  in  nature. 
By  Francis  Balfour,  M.  D.  Edinburgh,  8vo. 

Editions. — This  was,  in  1 792,  joined  with  his  “ Treatise  on 
Putrid  Intestinal  Remittent  Fever/’  and  published  under 
the  title  of  “ A Treatise  on  Sol- Lunar  Influence.”  Reprint- 
ed in  his  Collection  of  Treatises. 

1791.  Select  Evidence  of  a Successful  Method  of  Treating 
Fever  and  Dysentery  in  Bengal.  By  John  P.  Wade,  M.D. 
London,  8vo. 

Dr  Wade  belonged  to  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  service. 
His  “ Select  Evidence”  consists  of  histories  of  119  cases  of  fever, 
and  45  cases  of  dysentery,  which  occurred  at  Benares,  and  are  re- 
lated without  comment,  being  intended  to  afford  a body  of  evidence 
for  the  determination  of  some  important  practical  questions. 

Reviewed. — Critical  Review,  vol.  v.  p.  210. 

1791.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  which  produce,  and  Means 
of  preventing  Diseases  among  British  Officers,  Soldiers,  and 
others  in  the  West  Indies.  Containing  observations  on  the 
mode  of  action  of  Spirituous  Liquors  on  the  human  body ; 
on  the  use  of  Malt  Liquor,  and  on  Salted  Provisions  ; with 
remarks  on  the  proper  means  of  preserving  them.  Also 
notes  relating  to  some  particulars  in  the  British  Army  in 
Ireland  and  the  West  Indies.  By  John  Bell,  M.  D.  Lon- 
don, 8vo. 

The  above  powerfully- written  little  work  was  published  after  Dr 
Bell  had  retired  from  the  army,  but  contains  observations  suggested 
by  his  service  in  the  West  Indies  as  a regimental  surgeon.  Much 
of  the  sickness  so  prevalent  among  the  troops  at  this  time  he  attri- 
butes to  the  constant  use  of  salt  provisions  as  rations,  and  the  abuse 
of  spirituous  liquors,  and  shows  that  such  diet  was  improper  for 
troops  in  that  climate.  He  reprobates  the  practice  of  giving  to 
sick  soldiers  a daily  allowance  of  rum,  and  points  out  its  many  evil 
consequences.  He  therefore  recommends  a change  of  diet,  and  the 
substitution  of  malt  instead  of  spirituous  liquors.*  He  also  pro- 
poses the  institution  of  breakfast-messes  among  the  men  ; and  the 
result  of  subsequent  experience  has  proved  that  he  was  correct  in 

* The  substitution  of  malt  liquors  for  spirits  has  apparently  proved  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  checking  intemperance,  and  thereby  diminishing  punishment  among  Her 
Majesty’s  troops  serving  in  India.  The  plan  received  a fair  trial  in  the  26th  regi- 
ment, and  the  surgeon,  Dr  VV.  Bell,  has  given  a very  favourable  report  of  its  results 
in  Corbyn’s  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  See  also  Madras  Quarterly  Medical 
Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  82. 
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assigning  this  as  an  important  means  for  preserving  health  in  the 
army  and  navy.*  In  his  remarks  on  the  means  of  preserving  health 
in  the  West  Indies,  he  points  out  the  impolicy  of  sending  out  newly 
raised  regiments,  at  a period  when  the  troops  are  subjected  to  much 
fatigue. 

Reviewed. — Analytical  Review,  vol.  xi.  p.  61. 

1791.  A Treatise  on  the  Fevers  of  Jamaica  ; with  some  obser- 
vations on  the  Intermittent  Fevers  of  America.  With  an  ap- 
pendix containing  some  hints  on  the  means  of  preserving  the 
Health  of  Soldiers  in  hot  climates.  By  Robert  Jackson, 
M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

Here  it  has  been  deemed  unnecessary  to  insert  any  notice  of  the 
life  and  services  of  Dr  Jackson,  since  a short  biographical  sketch  of 
him  is  given  in  a former  number  of  this  Journal,  (vol.  xxix.  p.  110.) 
It  was  an  invariable  practice  of  this  distinguished  physician  to  keep 
notes  of  any  observations  suggested  by  his  attendance  on  the  sick ; 
and  thus  we  account  for  the  accuracy  of  clinical  description 
that  characterises  this  as  well  as  all  his  other  practical  works.  En- 
tering the  army,  as  he  confesses  to  have  done,  with  only  a general 
knowledge  of  practice,  he  observed  with  care,  and  with  becoming 
candour  did  not  hesitate  to  compare  his  own  observations  with  those 
of  others.  The  above  work  contains  the  result  of  experience  gained 
between  the  years  1774  and  1 778,  when  serving  with  the  60th  re- 
giment in  Jamaica  ; and  between  1778  and  1782,  when  he  was  sur- 
geon to  the  71st  regiment  in  America.  Regarding  the  fevers  of  those 
countries,  he  professes  to  impart  only  such  information  as  was  not 

t generally  known  to  European  practitioners  ; but  from  the  small 
number  of  books  to  which  he  had  access  when  abroad,  he  has  occa- 
sionally brought  forward  as  new,  facts  and  practices  before  under- 
stood or  followed.  The  appendix  consists  of  remarks  on  the  means 
of  preserving  the  health  of  troops  in  hot  climates,  with  strictures  on 
the  medical  department  of  the  army,  and  hints  for  its  better  con- 
stitution. 

Reviewed. — Critical  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  140.  Analytical  Review, 
vol.  xi.  p.  144. 

1793.  A View  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  Great  Britain, 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  on  board  of  King’s  Ships  and 
Transports,  from  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Together  with  Monthly  and  Annual  Returns  of 
the  Sick,  and  some  account  of  the  method  in  which  they 
were  treated  in  the  29th  Regiment,  and  the  third  battalion 
of  the  60th  Regiment.  By  Thomas  Dickson  Reide.  Lon- 
don, 8vo. 

The  above  publication  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first  refer- 
ring to  the  diseases  of  the  29th  regiment  in  America  from  February 
1778  to  December  1787,  and  the  second  part  relating  to  the  third 
battalion  of  the  60th  regiment,  from  May  1778  to  September  1791, 

* See  Ballingall’s  Military  Surgery,  3d  edition,  p.  38. 
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while  serving  in  Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies.  The  general 
arrangement  of  both  parts  is  similar : he  first  gives  a journal  of  the 
movements  and  diseases  of  the  corps,  after  which  follow  short  notes 
on  the  history  and  cure  of  the  disorders  most  prevalent ; and,  in 
conclusion,  returns  of  the  sickness,  mortality,  and  invaliding.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  he  entertained  peculiar  views  as  to  the  pa- 
thology of  several  diseases,  and  endeavours  to  refer  all  cases  of  fever 
to  one  genus,  namely,  the  remittent ; supporting  this  opinion  by 
quotations  from  the  writings  of  ancient  and  modern  physicians.* 

Although  returns  of  the  sick  of  an  army  were  occasionally  made 
to  the  General,  this  work  contains  the  first  mention  to  be  found  of 
their  being  transmitted  to  the  head  of  the  medical  department. t 
Mr  Reide  states  that  on  his  arrival  in  the  West  Indies,  he  received 
from  Sir  C.  Wintringbam,  physician-general,  and  Mr  Adair,  sur- 
geon-general, orders  directing  regimental  surgeons  “ to  send  home  a 
return  of  the  sick  every  half  year,  with  such  remarks  and  observa- 
tions as  they  might  make  on  the  diseases  and  methods  of  cure.” 
Returns  and  Tables  of  sickness  in  the  29th  and  60th  regiments  oc- 
cupy a considerable  portion  of  the  work  ; and  he  also  gives  direc- 
tions for  framing  them,  with  forms  of  returns. 

Reviewed. — Monthly  Review,  vol.  xii.  p.  90. 

1793.  Nature  and  Effects  of  Emetics,  Purgatives,  Mercuri- 
als, and  Low  Diet,  in  Disorders  of  Bengal  and  similar  lati- 
tudes. By  J.  P.  Wade,  M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

This  publication  by  Dr  Wade,  like  his  “ Select  Evidences,”  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  a collection  of  cases  illustrative  of  his  peculiar 
views  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  tropical  diseases. 

Reviewed. — Critical  Review,  vol.  vii.  p.  233. 

1793.  A Paper  on  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  the  Dis- 
orders of  Seamen  and  Soldiers  in  Bengal.  Presented  to  the 
Honourable  Court  of  East  India  Directors  in  the  year  1791. 
By  John  Peter  Wade,  M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

Dr  Wade  seems  to  have  formed  his  opinions  from  a diligent  ob- 
servation of  facts,  and  consequently  his  views  though  singular  are 
entitled  to  attention.  As  preventive  of  disease  in  Tndia,  he  recom- 
mends the  employment  of  occasional  laxatives  ; while  in  the  cure 
of  fever,  dysentery,  and  liver  complaint,  he  discards  most  of  the 
remedies  commonly  used,  and  treats  such  cases  by  means  of  emetics 
and  purgatives. 

Reviewed. — Duncan’s  Med.  Comment,  vol.  xviii.  p.  200.  Cri- 
tical Review,  vol.  viii.  p.  369. 

* Thus  he  speaks  of  inflammatory  fever  as  a remittent  attended  with  accidental 
symptoms,  mistaken  for  inflammatory  ; so  also  he  speaks  of  influenza  as  being  a re- 
mittent complicated  with  catarrhal  symptoms  ; thus  also  he  reckons  small-pox,  dy- 
sentery, &c.  as  fevers  of  the  same  type.  Hence  in  their  treatment  his  principal  re- 
medy was  bark. 

7 It  is  here  stated  that  Dr  Millar  was  the  “ inventor  of  medical  returns,  and 
that,  while  his  pupil  at  the  Westminster  Dispensary,  Mr  Reide  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  mode  of  framing  them.” 
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1794.  A Treatise  on  Sol-Lunar  Influence  in  Fevers.  By 
Francis  Balfour,  M.  D.  Calcutta,  8vo. 

Editions — Cal.  1794,  8vo.  Lond.  1795,  8vo.  Reprinted  in 
his  Collection  of  Treatises. 

1794.  A Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gunshot 
Wounds.  By  the  late  John  Hunter.  To  which  is  prefixed 
a Life  of  the  Author,  by  Everard  Home.  London,  4to. 

In  order  to  show  Mr  Hunter’s  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
gunshot  wounds,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  a brief  enumeration  of 
his  services.  In  the  year  1759  he  was  appointed  a staff-surgeon  in 
the  army  on  the  continent ; and  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Belleisle.  In  1762  he  again  accompanied  the  troops  employed  in 
the  war  with  Spain;  and  in  1786  he  became  surgeon-general  to 
the  army  in  succession  to  Mr  Middleton.  On  the  death  of  Mr 
Adair  in  1792,  he  received  the  additional  appointment  of  inspector- 
general  of  hospitals.  On  the  subject  of  the  blood  and  inflammation 
he  advances  many  original  opinions,  and  exhibits  many  striking 
views  of  the  animal  economy,  so  that  this  is  usually  considered  as 
his  principal  work,  and  that  on  which  his  fame  as  a physiologist 
mainly  depends.  In  reference  to  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds, 
he  has  the  merit  of  having  exploded  the  practice  of  indiscriminate 
dilatation,  and  of  having  shown  that,  as  a general  rule,  it  was  inad- 
missible. He  was  a decided  advocate  for  delayed  amputation,  and 
brings  forward  many  arguments  in  its  favour.  This  question,  how- 
ever, may  be  said  to  have  been  settled  by  the  experience  of  the  sur- 
geons employed  during  the  last  war,  who  gave  the  preference  to 
immediate  amputation. 

Editions . — Lond.  1794,  4to.  1812,  2 vols.  8vo.  1818,  2 vols. 
8vo.  1828,  8vo.  In  the  collective  edition  of  Hunter's 
Works,  by  J.  F.  Palmer,  Lond.  1835,  4 vols.  8vo,  with  a 
4to  volume  of  Plates. 

Reviewed — Critical  Review,  vol.  xiii.  p.  249  and  424. 

1794.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Abuses  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment in  the  Militia  of  Great  Britain,  with  some  necessary 
Amendments  proposed.  Addressed  to  the  President  and 
Members  of  the  Militia  Club.  By  H.  Moises.  London, 
8 vo. 

Much  of  the  matter  contained  in  this  pamphlet  appears  to  have 
been  taken  from  Dr  Hamilton’s  Observations  on  the  Duties  of  the 
Regimental  Surgeon.  The  principal  subjects  of  inquiry  are,  1. 
The  qualifications  of  surgeons.  2.  Mates  unnecessary  in  the  mili- 
tia. 3.  Supply  of  medicines,  &c.  for  the  sick.  4.  Pluralities 
highly  improper  in  the  medical  department.  5.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  regimental  surgeons,  on  account  of  want  of  rank,  the  ca- 
price of  authority,  &c.  On  each  of  these  heads  he  makes  some  re- 
marks, points  out  different  alleged  abuses,  and  proposes  means  for 
their  removal. 
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Reviewed. — Analytical  Review,  vol.  xxii.  p.  408. 

1795.  An  Essay  on  the  Malignant  Pestilential  Fever  intro- 
duced into  the  West  Indian  Islands  from  Boullam  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  as  it  appeared  in  1793  and  1794.  By  Colin 
Chisholm,  M.  D.  London. 

In  an  introduction  of  considerable  extent,  we  find  an  account  of 
the  topography  and  diseases  of  the  island  of  Grenada,  with  remarks 
on  the  state  of  the  weather  for  each  month  during  the  years  1784, 
1785  and  1786,  and  1793.  Dr  Chisholm  next  describes  the  “ Ma- 
lignant Pestilential  Fever.”  He  denies  that  this  is  the  same  dis- 
ease as  yellow  fever,  and  asserts  that  it  was  altogether  unknown  in 
the  West  Indies  till  the  year  1793,  when  it  was  introduced  by  the 
ship  Haukey,  which  had  come  from  Boullam  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  He  gives  a minute  detail  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  in 
order  to  prove,  " 1$/,  that  it  was  uncommonly  infectious ; 2d,  that 
it  arose  from  human  contagion,  heightened  by  various  causes,  to  a 
pestilential  degree  of  violence  ; 3 d,  that,  like  the  plague,  it  has 
been  communicated  in  every  instance,  either  by  actual  contact  with 
an  infected  person,  or  by  breathing  air  charged  with  effluvia  per- 
spired or  discharged  from  the  lungs  of  an  infected  person,  or  by 
touching  the  clothes  of,  or  sleeping  in  a place  where  an  infected 
person  has  been.”  After  some  observations  on  the  modes  of  pre- 
venting the  disease,  the  essay  is  concluded  by  histories  of  fifteen 
cases. 

Editions. — London,  1795,  8vo.  London,  1801,  2 vols.  8vo. 

Reviewed — Analytical  Review,  vol.  xxii.  p.  13. 

1796.  Observations  tending  to  show  the  Mismanagement  of 
the  Medical  Department  in  the  Army ; with  a view  to  trace 
the  evils  to  their  source,  and  to  point  out  to  Government  the 
necessity  of  attending  more  to  the  health  of  the  soldiers  in 
time  of  "war.  To  which  is  annexed  a Representation  of  the 
System  adopted  in  the  Hanoverian  Service.  By  N.  Sinnot, 
3\I.  D.  London,  8vo. 

From  the  nature  of  this  pamphlet,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
surname,  and  the  applicability  of  the  caution  which  it  conveys  to 
the  subject  discussed,  some  have  imagined  that  the  author  wrote 
under  a fictitious  name.  The  supposition  is,  however,  without  foun  - 
dation,  for,  in  a list  of  the  medical  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  we  find  the  name  of  Nicholas  Sinnot,  Hibernus,  as  tak- 
ing his  degree  in  1793. 

In  this  spirited  pamphlet  he  relates  wThat  fell  under  his  observa- 
tion on  the  continent,  and  certainly  gives  a sad  picture  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  sick  were  treated  in  general  hospitals  in  the 
year  1794.  Believing  that  the  mismanagement  originated  with 
those  who  had  the  direction  of  hospitals,  he  takes  a view  of  the 
medical  staff,  and  points  out  many  inconsistencies,  which  fortunate- 
ly do  not  now  exist.  In  concluding  his  observations  he  adds,  “ Un- 
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der  such  circumstances,  how  is  it  possible  for  hospitals  to  be  well 
conducted  ? The  physician  appointed  without  a day’s  service  in 
the  army,  consequently  without  any  knowledge  of  military  hospi- 
tals, or  the  least  experience  in  army  medical  practice  ; the  regi- 
mental surgeon  appointed  apothecary,  to  be  dignified  with  the  of- 
fice of  physician  ; a medical  man  appointed  purveyor  without  any 
regard  to  the  necessary  qualifications  ; and  the  hospital  mate  obliged 
to  act  in  every  department,  though  he  never  gave  any  other  proof  of 
his  knowledge  than  having  answered  a few  queries  on  anatomy  and 
surgery.”  As  a better  system,  he  therefore  proposes  the  adoption 
of  that  followed  in  the  Hanoverian  service,  of  which,  in  conclusion, 
he  gives  a slight  sketch. 

Reviewed. — Monthly  Review,  vol.  xix.  p.  348.  Critical  Review, 
vol.  xvi.  p.  116. 

1795.  A Letter  to  Officers  of  the  Army  under  orders,  or  that 
may  hereafter  be  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  on  the  Means  of 
preserving  Health,  and  preventing  that  fatal  disease  the 
Yellow  Fever.  By  Stewart  Henderson,  M.  D.  London. 

Reviewed. — British  Critic,  vol.  vi.  p.  553. 

1796.  Memoir  on  the  Medical  Arrangements  necessary  to  be 
observed  in  Camps ; the  Means  of  rendering  the  Clothing 
of  Soldiers  proof  against  Moisture  ; of  promoting  Cleanli- 
ness and  Regularity  ; and  of  preventing  the  Introduction 
or  Spreading  of  Infectious  Diseases.  Respectfully  submit- 
ted to  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York.  By 
Robert  Somerville.  London,  8vo. 

The  introductory  portion  of  this  work  contains  “ Hints  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  camp  at  Aberdeen  in  1795,  with  some  observa- 
tions on  encampments  in  general ; and  an  Appendix  on  the  ancient 
dress  of  Scottish  Highlanders,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Colonel  of  the 
Rothsay  and  Caithness  Fencibles to  the  first  battalion  of  which 
regiment  Mr  Somerville  was  surgeon.  In  the  “ Memoir”  a variety 
of  topics  are  discussed  in  reference  to  the  means  of  preserving  the 
health  of  troops  in  camp  ; the  clothing  of  soldiers  ; their  food ; the 
means  for  promoting  cleanliness  in  camps  and  hospitals,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  infectious  diseases.  He  regards  damp  as  the  chief  cause 
of  sickness  among  soldiers  encamped  in  this  country,  and  there- 
fore suggests  different  plans  for  preserving  the  tents  free  from 
moisture,  and  of  rendering  their  clothing  waterproof. 

Reviewed . — Analytical  Review,  vol.  xxv.  p.  30. 

1797.  Practical  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Ulcers  on 
the  Legs,  considered  as  a branch  of  Military  Surgery.  By 
Everard  Home.  London,  8vo. 

Sir  Everard  Home  was  born  in  the  year  1 7 56.  He  served  for  a 
short  time  as  a regimental  surgeon  ; and  in  1821  was  appointed  sur- 
geon to  Chelsea  Hospital,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  the  time 
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of  his  death,  on  the  31st  of  August  1832.  The  number  of  men 
annually  discharged  from  the  service  at  this  time,  on  account 
of  ulcers  of  the  lower  extremities,  was  very  great.  Abroad, 
and  especially  in  the  West  Indies,  such  complaints  proved  the 
most  troublesome  surgical  cases  which  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
army  medical  officer  to  treat ; — many  men  were  every  year  sent  home 
to  the  general  hospitals — others  had  their  limbs  amputated — and  not 
a few  lost  their  lives.  According  to  Sir  E.  Home,  all  ulcers  were 
at  this  period  treated  in  the  same  manner.  If  in  a foul  state,  poul- 
tices were  used  till  the  sore  assumed  a healthy  aspect,  when  it  was 
dressed ; — “the  same  kind  of  poultices  is  used  to  all  foul  ulcers, 
and  the  same  kind  of  dressing  is  used  to  all  those  which  put  on  a 
more  favourable  appearance.”  The  object  of  this  work,  therefore, 
was  to  afford  juster  views  of  the  pathology  of  ulcers,  and  to  esta- 
blish some  general  principles  for  the  guidance  of  practice  in  such 
cases. 

Reviewed Critical  Review,  vol.  xxi.  p.  266. 

1797.  Au  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  great 
Mortality  among  the  Troops  at  St  Domingo;  with  practi- 
cal remarks  on  the  Fever  of  that  island ; and  directions  for 
the  conduct  of  Europeans  on  their  first  arrival  in  warm  cli- 
mates. By  Hector  M‘Lean.  London,  8vo. 

Dr  M‘Lean  was  assistant  inspector-general  of  hospitals  for  St  Do- 
mingo. The  first  part  of  his  work  embraces  a great  variety  of  mis- 
cellaneous subjects,  referring  to  sundry  topics  connected  with  pa- 
thology, the  doctrine  of  fever,  and  the  causes  and  treatment  of  tro- 
pical diseases.  He  says  that  young  soldiers  should  not  be  sent  to 
the  West  Indies,  being  more  liable  to  fever,  and  because  the 
“ chance  of  living  in  a warm  climate  increases  as  we  advance  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty.”*  In  reference  to  the  yellow  fever,  he  thinks 
that  it  is  a non-contagious  disease — that  the  yellowness  which  cha- 
racterizes it  is  owing  not  to  bile  circulating  in  the  blood,  but  to  some 
alteration  in  the  serum — and  that  the  yellow  fever  of  St  Domingo 
was  not  a new  or  peculiar  disease,  but  simply  the  endemic  remit- 
tent applied  to  the  European  constitution.  Regarding,  therefore, 
the  inflammatory  diathesis  as  the  predisposing  cause,  he  advises 
that  soldiers,  during  the  voyage,  should  be  kept  on  short  allowance, 
and  should  have  no  stimulating  liquors.  He  alludes  to  a scheme 
for  habituating  British  soldiers  to  do  duty  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ; 

* Extended  experience  has  shown  that  this,  though  formerly  a common,  is  an  er- 
roneous notion.  “ Although,”  (says  Mr  Marshall)  “ young  lads  are  unfit  to  sur- 
mount the  fatigue  of  warlike  operations  and  long  marches  so  well  as  full-grown 
men,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that,  in  rime  of  peace,  and  when  they  are 
not  exposed  to  much  physical  exertion,  the  ratio  of  mortality  is  invariably  lower 
among  young  than  old  soldiers.  This  result  obtains  in  all  climates  rehere  British 
troops  are  employed  ; and  it  would  appear  that  the  mortality  rises  in  nearly  an  ex- 
act ratio  with  the  age  of  individuals.”  On  Enlisting,  Discharging,  and  Pension- 
ing of  Soldiers,  2d  edition,  p.  14.  See  also  the  table  illustrative  of  this  point  at 
p.  58. 
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and  another  for  inuring  them  to  unhealthy  stations  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  also  adverts  to  the  salubrity  of  different  military 
posts  in  St  Domingo ; to  the  means  of  preserving  the  health  of 
newly-arrived  troops  ; to  miltary  hospitals ; and  to  certain  anoma- 
lies in  the  constitution  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  of  that 
time. 

Reviewed. — Monthly  Review,  vol.  xxix.  p.  455.  Annals  of  Med. 
vol.  ii.  p.  184. 

1798.  An  Outline  of  the  History  and  Cure  of  Fever,  Epide- 
mic and  Contagious  ; more  especially  of  Jails,  Ships,  and 
Hospitals,  &c.,  and  the  Yellow  Fever.  With  observations 
on  Military  Discipline  and  Economy,  and  a Scheme  of  Me- 
dical Arrangement  for  Armies.  By  Robert  Jackson,  M.  D. 
Edinburgh,  8vo. 

This  volume  contains  the  result  of  further  investigations  into 
the  subject  of  fever,  which  were  made  while  the  author  was  sur- 
geon to  the  3d  regiment  or  Buffs  in  Flanders,  and  while  principal 
medical  officer  for  St  Domingo.  This  more  extended  experience  has 
given  him  an  opportunity  of  confirming  many  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  his  former  publication,  while  in  other  cases  he  confesses 
himself  to  have  been  in  error.  In  addition  to  what  relates  to 
fever,  the  work  contains  some  short  notes  on  the  health  of  the 
troops  in  Flanders,  and  on  the  topography  and  diseases  of  the 
troops  in  St  Domingo. 

Editions. — Edin.  1798,  8vo.  1808,  8vo.  The  second  edition 
also  contains  “ A Refutation  of  the  Strictures  of  the  late  Dr 
Currie  on  that  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  the  Affu- 
sion of  Cold  Water  on  the  Surface.” 

Reviewed. — Critical  Review,  vol.  xxx.  p.  395.  British  Critic,  vol. 
xv.  p.  10. 

1798.  A Few  Facts  and  Observations  on  the  Yellow  Fever 
of  the  West  Indies,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  there  have 
existed  two  species  of  fever  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  for 
several  years  past,  indiscriminately  called  yellow  fever,  but 
which  have  proceeded  from  very  different  causes ; with  the 
success  attending  the  method  of  cure.  By  James  Anderson. 
Edinburgh,  8vo. 

Reviewed. — Annals  of  Medicine,  vol.  v.  p.  38. 

1798.  Hints  on  the  Ventilation  of  Army  Hospitals  and  Bar- 
rack-rooms  ; also  Observations  on  Regimental  Practice  ; on 
Matrimony  as  it  regards  the  private  soldier ; and  on  Regi- 
mental Education.  By  W.  H.  Williams.  London,  8vo. 

The  author  was  surgeon  to  the  East  Norfolk  Militia,  and  seems 
to  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subjects  of  which  he 
treats.  His  observations  are  given  in  a series  of  letters,  the  first  of 
which  is  on  ventilation ; and,  after  pointing  out  the  inefficiency  of 
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the  methods  usually  employed,  he  proposes  a plan  of  his  own  for 
securing  this  desirable  object. 

Reviewed. — British  Critic,  vol.  xiv.  p.  192. 

1799.  Practical  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in 
Jamaica,  as  they  occurred  between  the  years  1792  and  1797; 
on  the  Situation,  Climate,  and  Diseases  of  that  Island  ; and 
on  the  most  probable  means  of  Lessening  Mortality  among  the 
Troops  and  among  Europeans  in  tropical  climates.  By 
William  Lempriere.  London,  2 vols.  8vo. 

In  these  volumes  Mr  Lempriere  gives  the  result  of  eleven  years’ 
experience  in  the  army  in  warm  climates,  in  six  years  of  which  he 
served  in  the  West  Indies.  Five  leading  subjects  are  brought  un- 
der consideration  : 1.  A general  account  of  the  climate  and  diseases 
of  Jamaica,  and  the  relative  degrees  of  health  enjoyed  by  different 
classes  of  the  inhabitants.  2.  A description  of  the  military  posts, 
and  the  local  sources  of  disease  peculiar  to  each.  3.  On  the  health 
of  several  regiments  stationed  in  Jamaica.  4.  On  the  more  com- 
mon diseases  of  that  island.  5.  On  the  duties  of  regimental  sur- 
geons in  the  West  Indies.  He  gives  a concentrated  view  of  the 
most  valuable  observations  of  former  writers  in  reference  to  the 
diseases  of  the  West  Indies,  with  such  as  he  had  himself  made 
during  his  service  in  that  climate.  In  the  case  of  all  diseases, 
but  more  especially  those  of  the  tropics,  it  is  more  useful  to  point 
out  the  means  of  prevention  than  the  method  of  cure ; hence,  while 
he  fully  discusses  the  history  and  treatment  of  disease,  he  directs 
particular  attention  to  the  prophylactic  measures  necessary  to  secure 
the  health  of  newly-arrived  troops.  His  remarks  on  this  subject 
are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom 
the  book  is  dedicated.  In  proof  of  what  may  be  done  in  order  to 
prevent  disease  among  soldiers  in  the  West  Indies,  he  gives  a short 
account  of  the  13th  regiment,  as  furnishing  a notable  example  of 
the  advantages  of  superior  discipline  and  interior  arrangement. 
Several  tables  are  added,  showing  the  rate  of  mortality  in  different 
corps,  and  in  different  parishes,  as  also  the  result  of  different  modes 
of  treatment. 

Reviewed. — British  Critic,  vol.  xiv.  p.  663. 

1801.  An  Essay  on  the  Malignant  Pestilential  Fever  intro- 
duced into  the  West  Indian  Islands  from  Boulam,  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  as  it  appeared  in  1793,  1794,  1795,  and 
1796.  Interspersed  with  observations  and  facts,  tending  to 
prove  that  the  Epidemic  existing  at  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  &c.,  was  the  same  fever  introduced  by  infection  im- 
ported from  the  West  India  Islands  ; and  illustrated  by  evi- 
dences founded  on  the  state  of  those  Islands  and  the  infor- 
mation of  the  most  eminent  practitioners  residing  on  them. 
By  C.  Chisholm,  M.  D.  London,  2 vols.  8vo. 

This  is  a second  and  very  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  a book  pub- 
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lished  in  1795  ; and  after  five  years’  additional  experience  in  a wide 
range  of  practice.  Dr  Chisholm  had  seen  nothing  in  the  history 
or  treatment  of  the  disease  which  might  induce  him  to  alter  his 
views. 

Reviewed British  Critic,  vol.  xvii.  p.  371* 

1801.  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Fevers,  and 
of  Diseases  of  the  West  and  East  Indies,  and  of  America  ; 
with  an  Account  of  Dissections  performed  in  these  climates, 
and  general  Remarks  on  Diseases  of  the  Army.  By  Tho- 
mas Clark.  Edinburgh,  8vo. 

This  work  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  object  of  its  publica- 
tion. In  1798  Dr  Ewart,  as  physician  to  H.  M.  forces  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  issued  orders,  directing  all  surgeons  to  keep  medical  case- 
books, which  were  to  be  transmitted  at  stated  periods  for  his  inspec- 
tion. Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  Mr  Clark’s,  Dr  Ewart  sent  him 
“ a long  dissertation,”  in  which  he  reprobated  his  practice,  “ and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  one  of  the  patients  must  have  been 
actually  poisoned  by  the  medicines  he  received,  and  he  required 
that  the  mode  of  practice  should  be  entirely  altered.”  In  conse- 
quence of  the  order  having  been  generally  disregarded  by  all  the 
surgeons  in  India,  a case-book  was  no  longer  sent  from  the  19th 
regiment,  of  which  Mr  Clark  was  surgeon  ; but  on  this  coming  to 
the  ears  of  Dr  Ewart,  he  was  put  under  arrest  for  disobedience  of 
orders,  and  after  being  a prisoner  for  three  months,  was  released 
without  a trial.  His  health,  however,  had  become  so  impaired  in 
consequence  of  this  unhappy  suspense,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
come  to  England  on  a half-pay  of  two  shillings  a-day,  but  was 
not  allowed  to  sell  his  commission,  which  he  had  bought.  He 
was  therefore  induced  to  publish  this  book,  with  the  view  of  vin- 
dicating his  own  reputation  as  a medical  practitioner,  against  an 
attack  which  had  proved  “ highly  injurious  to  his  health  and  for- 
tune.” He  has  several  peculiar  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  fever 
and  other  diseases,  but  his  monthly  abstract  of  the  sick  would  show 
that  his  practice  had  been  by  no  means  unsuccessful. 

1801.  A short  Account  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Hospital  at 
Woolwich  ; with  some  Observations  on  the  Management  of 
Artillery  Soldiers  respecting  the  Preservation  of  their 
Health.  By  John  Rollo,  M.  D.  London,  12mo. 

This  pamphlet  had  been  drawn  up  soon  after  the  introduction  of 
many  changes  into  the  ordnance  medical  department,  by  Dr  Rollo, 
after  his  appointment  as  Surgeon-General  of  Ordnance  in  1794. 
From  instructions  which  are  here  published,  it  appears  that  in  the 
course  of  that  year  he  had  called  for  stated  returns  of  various  de- 
scriptions, which  were  regularly  transmitted  to  the  board,  and  to 
the  surgeon-general  of  ordnance. 

Reviewed. — British  Critic,  vol.  xvii.  p.  651. 
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1802.  Observations  on  the  Acute  Disease  of  Egypt  called 
Ophthalmia.  By  F.  B.  Spilsburg,  Staff- Surgeon.  London, 
8vo. 

1802.  An  Account  of  the  Ophthalmia  which  appeared  in  the 
2d  regiment  of  Argyleshire  Fencibles  in  the  months  of  Fe- 
bruary, March,  and  April  1802 ; with  some  Observations  on 
Egyptian  Ophthalmia.  By  Arthur  Edmonston,  M.  D.,  Sur- 
geon to  the  Regiment.  London,  8vo. 

Reviewed. — British  Critic,  vol.  xx.  p.  323. 

1803.  An  Attempt  to  investigate  the  Causes  of  Egyptian 
Ophthalmia  ; with  Observations  on  its  Nature  and  different 
Modes  of  Cure.  By  George  Power,  Assistant-Surgeon  23d 
Regiment.  London,  8vo. 

The  three  last-mentioned  pamphlets  relate  to  a form  of  ophthal- 
mia which  prevailed  to  a serious  extent  among  the  British  troops 
in  Egypt ; and  which  has  been  variously  termed  ophthalmia  gra- 
vis, purulent  ophthalmia,  and  Egyptian  ophthalmia.  Mr  Power 
having  accidentally  discovered  in  his  own  case  the  advantage  of  em- 
ploying opium,  assures  us,  in  reference  to  a trial  made  at  the  hos- 
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pital  at  Ghiza,  that  in  the  apace  of  a month  from  the  adoption  of 
this  remedy,  he  was  enabled  to  restore  to  the  army  almost  every 
ophthalmic  patient  in  a state  either  of  convalescence  or  of  perfect 
health. 

1803.  Observations  on  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery,  as  those  dis- 
eases appeared  in  the  British  Army  during  the  campaign  in 
Egypt  in  1801.  , To  which  is  prefixed  a description  of  the 
climate  of  Egypt,  and  a Sketch  of  the  Medical  History  of  the 
Campaign.  By  Henry  Dewar,  M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

Dr  Dewar  gives  an  account  of  the  history,  pathology,  and  treat- 
ment of  two  diseases  which  prevailed  to  a great  extent  among  the 
British  troops  in  Egypt.  In  addition  to  his  own  observations,  he 
states  fairly  the  opinions  and  practice  of  others.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  we  have  no  full  account  of  the  health  of  the  army 
during  the  Egyptian  campaign.  This  author  has  indeed  given,  in 
a few  pages,  a slight  sketch  of  the  medical  history,  which  however 
he  admits  to  be  very  imperfect  and  even  erroneous,  if  applied  to 
the  whole  army,  since  he  had  little  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
state  of  any  regiments  except  the  30th  and  89th ; in  the  former  of 
which  he  was  assistant-surgeon.  Dr  Dewar,  whose  original  name 
was  Fraser,  was  a man  of  talents,  and  of  varied  knowledge.  He 
afterwards  settled  in  Edinburgh  as  a physician  and  private  lecturer, 
and  died  in  consequence  of  puncturing  one  of  his  hands  when  in  the 
act  of  dissecting  a morbid  subject. 

Reviewed. — Annals  of  Medicine,  vol.  viii.  p.  44. 

1804.  Medical  Sketches  of  the  Expedition  to  Egypt  from 
India.  By  James  M‘Gregor.  London,  8vo. 

Sir  James  M'Grigor  was  principal  medical  officer  of  the  rein- 
forcement sent  by  the  Indian  government  to  the  assistance  of  the 
British  army  in  Egypt ; and  in  this  little  work  he  has  embodied  the 
result  of  the  information  communicated  to  him  through  the  reports 
of  the  other  medical  officers.  Hence,  the  work  being  founded  on 
extensive  and  authentic  data,  is  one  of  importance.  It  is  also  valu- 
able as  containing  the  fullest  notice  which  we  possess  respecting 
the  medical  history  of  the  campaign  ; together  with  observations  on 
the  health  of  a considerable  body  of  Sepoys,  exposed  to  a much 
colder  climate  than  their  own.  The  Medical  Sketches  were  origi- 
nally drawn  up  by  desire  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  consist  of 
three  parts.  The  first  contains  a journal  of  the  expedition  ; the  se- 
cond relates  to  the  causes  of  the  diseases  prevalent  in  the  Indian 
army ; and  the  third  contains  practical  observations  on  the  prevail- 
ing diseases.  This  last  subject  is  discussed  under  two  heads.  The 
first  head  relates  to  the  endemic  diseases  of  Egypt,  namely,  plague 
and  ophthalmia.  Under  the  second  head  are  discussed  the  other 
diseases  of  the  Indian  army,  such  as  fever,  hepatitis,  dysentery, 
pneumonia  and  rheumatism,  small-pox,  diarrhoea,  scurvy,  syphilis, 
guinea-worm,  ulcers,  tetanus  ; and  subjoined  are  some  general  re- 
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marks  on  the  yellow  fever,  and  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to 
plague. 

Reviewed. — Monthly  Review,  vol.  xlviii.  p.385.  British  Critic, 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  123. 

1803.  Remarks  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Army,  with  a Detail  of  Hospital  Ma- 
nagement ; and  an  Appendix  attempting  to  explain  the  Ac- 
tion of  Causes  in  producing  Fever,  and  the  Operation  of 
Remedies  in  effecting  Cure.  By  Robert  Jackson,  M.  D. 
London,  8vo. 

The  first  and  second  parts  of  this  work  contain  strictures  on  the 
constitution  of  the  medical  department  of  the  army,  with  remarks 
on  the  mode  in  which  the  hospital  of  the  army  depot  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  was  conducted  while  under  the  charge  of  the  author.  Dr 
Jackson  takes  an  enlarged  and  liberal  view  of  the  subject,  and 
strongly  contends  for  the  principle  of  holding  out  the  inducements 
of  rank  and  emolument  to  those  who  may  enter  the  public  service. 
At  the  same  time  that  these  inducements  are  offered,  he  proposes 
to  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications  required  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission ; and  recommends  that  they  should  be  sent  for  a year  to  a 
military  medical  establishment,  in  order  to  receive  practical  instruc- 
tions in  the  diseases  most  common  to  armies  in  Europe  and  in  tro- 
pical climates  ; and  to  acquire  information  regarding  the  economy 
and  management  of  troops,  and  the  superintendence  of  hospitals. 
The  third  part  is  occupied  in  answering  a charge  brought  against 
the  author  by  the  physician  and  surgeon-general,  in  a letter  to  the 
secretary  at  war,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  in  the  hospital  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  Dr  Jackson,  there  had  occurred  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  deaths,  frequent  relapses,  slow  recoveries,  and  a 
debilitated  state  of  the  patients  from  the  peculiar  treatment  em- 
ployed. A special  board  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
charge,  fully  exonerated  him  from  any  blame.  The  appendix,  which 
occupies  nearly  half  the  volume,  relates  to  his  favourite  subject,  fe- 
ver. 

Reviewed Monthly  Review,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  20. 

1804.  Chirurgical  Institutes  drawn  from  Practice,  on  the 
Knowledge  and  Treatment  of  Gunshot  Wounds  : illustrated 
with  some  singular  Cases  and  Cures  of  gallant  Warriors. 
By  H.  St  John  Neale.  London,  8vo. 

These  Institutes  are  the  result  of  Mr  Neale's  experience  during 
the  American  war,  when  he  served  as  surgeon  to  the  5th  regiment 
of  Foot  and  the  16th  regiment  of  Light  Dragoons.  The  plan  of 
the  work  is  first  to  treat  of  gunshot  wounds  in  general,  and  next  of 
gunshot  wounds  of  particular  parts.  He  abounds  in  hypotheses, 
and  adopts  the  doctrines  of  the  humoral  pathology.  He  recommends 
almost  all  gunshot  wounds  to  be  dilated  ; thus  inculcating  a prac- 
tice which  compels  a man  to  be  “ cut  because  he  had  the  misfor- 
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tune  to  be  shot.”  In  the  medical  treatment  of  these  wounds  he 
prescribes  bark,  and  “ that  divine  remedy  opium”  in  very  large 
quantities,  and  becomes  extravagant  in  his  commendations  of  these 
remedies. 

Reviewed. — Monthly  Review,  vol.  1.  p.  395.  British  Critic,  vol. 
xxiii.  p.  677* 

1804.  A View  of  the  Formation,  Discipline,  and  Economy  of 
an  Army.  By  Robert  Jackson,  M.  D.  London,  4to. 

This  work  is  intended  for  military  rather  than  medical  officers, 
although  to  the  latter  also  many  hints  are  addressed.  It  contains 
sketches  of  the  military  character  of  the  different  descriptions  of  men 
of  which  the  British  army  is  composed.  Sir  John  Moore  thus  al- 
ludes to  it  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  author  : “ I have  perused 
your  military  book,  with  which  I am  much  delighted.  There  are 
none  of  us,  even  the  most  experienced,  who  may  not  derive  instruc- 
tion from  it ; and  I only  regret  that  you  who  possess  a soldier’s 
mind  had  not  been  a soldier  by  profession.” 

Editions . — Lond.  1804,  4to.  1824,  4to. 

1805.  A System  of  Arrangement  and  Discipline  for  the  Me- 
dical Department  of  Armies.  By  Robert  Jackson,  M.  D., 
London,  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  publication  is  twofold ; 1 . to  expose  several  al- 
leged anomalies  and  abuses  in  the  medical  department  of  the  British 
army,  and  to  point  out  a method  of  correcting  or  amending  them  ; 
2.  to  be  a guide  to  young  medical  officers,  by  showing  their  duties, 
and  making  them  acquainted  with  some  of  the  usages  of  the  ser- 
vice. His  remarks  relate  more  particularly  to  the  medical  staff,  to 
hospitals,  and  to  their  medical  and  economical  management.  Many 
of  the  improvements  here  proposed  were  afterwards  adopted. 

Reviewed. — Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  547* 

1805.  A Collection  of  Treatises  on  the  Effects  of  Sol-Lunar 
Influence  in  Fevers  and  other  Diseases.  By  Francis  Bal- 
four, M.  D.  Calcutta. 

Dr  Balfour,  who  was  first  member  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Board, 
gives  us  these  treatises,  most  of  whose  titles  have  already  been 
mentioned,  as  the  result  of  thirty-six  years’  experience  in  India. 
The  doctrine  of  sol-lunar  influence,  and  the  opinions  of  this  writer 
will  be  best  explained  in  the  words  of  Dr  Good,  (Study  of  Medicine, 
vol.  ii.  p.  109,  second  edit.  Lond.  1829,  4 vols.  8vo.)  “ In  ancient 

times  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  especially  the  sun  and  moon,  were 
supposed  to  influence  all  diseases,  but  particularly  mania  and  epilep- 
sy. When  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  universal  attraction  was  first 
promulgated,  Dr  Mead  revived  and  supported  the  ancient  doctrine 
with  great  learning  and  ingenuity.  It  was  regarded  merely  as  an 
ingenious  conjecture  and  possible  fact,  till  Dr  Darwin,  by  interweav- 
ing it  with  his  peculiar  doctrines,  once  more  endeavoured  to  give  it 
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an  air  of  serious  importance.  Dr  Balfour  brought  it  forward  as  ca- 
pable of  direct  proof.  His  opinion  is,  that  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  when  in  a state  of  conjunction,  which  is  named  sol-lunar 
influence,  produces  paroxysms  in  continued  fever  in  all  cases  in  which 
a paroxysmal  diathesis  exists  ; and  as  this  influence  declines,  in 
consequence  of  the  gradual  separation  of  these  luminaries  from  each 
other,  and  then  getting  into  opposition,  a way  is  left  open  to  the 
system  for  a critical  and  beneficial  change.  Dr  Stoker  put  Dr  Bal- 
four’s doctrines  to  the  test  of  276  patients  between  6 J uly  and  6 
September  1817  in  Dublin.  He  has  given  us  his  tables,  and  ob- 
serves, that  4 very  little  coincidence  indeed  is  to  be  remarked  from 
a view  of  these  tables.’  ” (Trans,  of  King’s  and  Queen’s  Col.  Dub. 
vol.  ii.  p.  435.)  The  abundant  evidence  so  carefully  collected  from 
all  quarters  by  Dr  Balfour  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  in  India  at  least 
the  existence  of  this  influence  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  so  evident  in  this  country  either  in  the  case  of 
insanity  or  fever.  He  also  claims  the  “ merit  of  being  the  first  who 
publicly  and  professedly  contended  that  the  gonorrhoea  virulcnta  is 
a disease  totally  distinct  in  its  nature  from  the  lues  venerea , and 
does  not  require  mercury  for  its  cure.”  Had  he  lived  to  the  present 
day,  he  might  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  even  true  lues  ve- 
nerea does  not  require  mercury  for  its  cure. 

Editions. — Calcutta,  1805.  Lond.  1812,  8vo.  Cupar,  1815, 
8vo.  Cupar,  1816,  8vo. 

Reviewed. — Monthly  Review,  vol.  lxviii.  p.  97* 

1806.  A Practical  Account  of  a Remittent  Fever  frequently 
occurring  among  the  Troops  in  this  Climate.  By  Thomas 
Sutton,  M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

Reviewed — Monthly  Review,  vol.  xlix.  p.  432. 

1806.  Notes  on  the  West  Indies,  written  during  the  Expe- 
dition under  the  command  of  the  late  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  ; 
including  Observations  on  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  and  the 
settlements  captured  by  the  British  Troops  upon  the  coast 
of  Guiana ; likewise  remarks  relating  to  the  Creoles  and 
slaves  of  the  Western  Colonies,  and  the  Indians  of  South 
America ; with  occasional  hints  regarding  the  Seasoning  or 
Yellow  Fever  of  Hot  Climates.  By  George  Pinckard,  M.D. 
London,  3 vols.  8vo. 

Reviewed — Monthly  Review,  vol.  liii.  p.  169. 

1 806.  A Treatise  on  the  Varieties  and  Consequences  of  Oph- 
thalmia ; with  a preliminary  Inquiry  into  its  contagious  na- 
ture. By  Arthur  Edmonston,  M.  D.  Edinburgh,  8vo. 

The  preliminary  inquiry  gives  the  result  of  diligent  researches 
regarding  the  contagious  nature  of  ophthalmia,  more  especially  the 
Egyptian  variety  ; a doctrine  which  he  has  the  merit  of  having 
first  brought  prominently  forward,  and  to  which  he  also  alluded  in 
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his  publication  of  1802.  He  states  such  facts  as  had  fallen  under 
his  observation,  and  endeavours  to  confirm  his  opinions  by  quota- 
tions from  ancient  and  modern  authors.  Dr  Edmonston  afterwards 
published  an  elaborate  and  valuable  work,  which,  although  of  a very 
different  description,  likewise  contains  some  contributions  to  the 
general  stock  of  medical  information.* 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  iii.  p.  211. 

1807-  An  Account  of  the  Ophthalmia  which  has  appeared 
in  England  since  the  return  of  the  British  Army  from 
Egypt.  By  John  Vetch,  M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

Dr  Vetch's  remarks  chiefly  refer  to  the  disease  as  it  appeared  in 
the  2d  battalion  of  the  52d  regiment,  in  which  he  had  been  assis- 
tant-surgeon. We  here  find  a clear  account  of  the  contagious  origin 
of  the  disease,  of  its  subsequent  history,  of  its  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment. With  Dr  Vetch  and  Mr  Peach,  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment, 
originated  the  method  of  treatment  by  very  copious  general  blood- 
letting, which  was  only  to  be  stopped  when  the  pain  was  diminished 
or  the  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva  appeared  less. 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  iii.  p.  360.  Monthly 
Review,  vol.  lv.  p.  39. 

1807-  An  Essay  on  Ophthalmia;  containing  a History  of 
that  Disease  as  it  appeared  in  the  1st  battalion  89th  Regi- 
ment ; with  some  observations  on  its  causes  and  symptoms ; 
also  the  medical  treatment,  &c.  which  have  been  crowned 
with  unparalleled  success.  By  Henry  Reid,  Surgeon  to  the 
Regiment.  London,  8vo. 

1808.  Suggestions  for  the  Prevention  of  that  insidious  and 
destructive  foe  to  the  British  Troops  in  the  West  Indies, 
commonly  termed  the  Yellow  Fever ; with  an  outline  of  a 
Plan  of  Military  Hospitals,  on  a principle  and  construction 
tending  to  introduce  a more  successful  treatment  of  the  sick. 
To  which  are  added  other  papers  connected  with  the  subject. 
By  Stewart  Henderson,  M.  D.  Birmingham,  8vo. 

Dr  Henderson  was  formerly  a surgeon  in  the  navy,  but  after- 
wards entering  the  army,  served  as  regimental  surgeon,  as  apothecary 
to  the  forces,  and  as  district  staff-surgeon.  The  object  of  his  Sug- 
gestions is  to  show  that  attacks  of  yellow  fever  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  robust  and  plethoric,  and  to  recommend  that  therefore  the 
vigour  of  young  soldiers  who  have  not  before  been  abroad  should  be 
reduced  during  the  voyage  by  means  of  a course  of  mercury,  so  as  to 
produce  that  laxity  of  structure  found  in  acclimates . The  princi- 
pal novelty  of  his  plan  for  military  hospitals  is,  that  it  allows  each 
patient  a separate  room,  7 feet  by  8,  and  40  feet  high. 

Reviewed. — British  Critic,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  416. 

* A View  of  the  ancient  and  present  State  of  the  Zetland  Islands.  Edin. 
1809,  2 vols.  8vo. 
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1808.  The  Chirurgical  Candidate ; or,  Reflections  on  the 
Education  indispensable  to  complete  Naval,  Military,  and 
other  Surgeons ; and  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  the  West  In- 
dies. By  Charles  Dunne.  London,  8vo. 

1808.  The  Fifth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Military 
Inquiry.  On  the  Army  Medical  Department.  (H.  of  Com- 
mons Papers.)  London,  fol. 

1808.  A Letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  Military  Inquiry, 
containing  animadversions  on  their  Fifth  Report,  and  an  Ex- 
amination of  the  principles  on  which  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Armies  ought  to  be  formed.  By  E.  N.  Bancroft, 
M.D.  London,  8vo. 

Reviewed . — Monthly  Review,  vol.  lvii.  p.  313. 

1808.  A Letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  Military  Inquiry,  in 
reply  to  Dr  E.  N.  Bancroft.  By  James  Macgregor,  M.D. 
London,  8vo. 

Reviewed. — Monthly  Review,  vol.  lvii.  p.  313. 

1808.  A Letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  Military  Inquiry, 
explaining  the  true  Constitution  of  a Medical  Staff,  the  best 
form  of  Economy  for  Hospitals,  &c. ; with  a refutation  of 
errors  and  misrepresentations  contained  in  a letter  by  Dr 
Bancroft,  Army  Physician,  dated  April  28,  1808.  By 
Robert  Jackson,  M.D.  London,  8vo. 

Reviewed. — Monthly  Review,  vol.  lvii.  p.  430. 

1808.  An  Exposure  and  Refutation  of  various  Misrepresen- 
tations of  Dr  J.  Macgregor  and  Dr  Jackson  in  their  Letters 
on  Medical  Arrangements  for  Armies,  &c.  By  E.  N.  Ban- 
croft, M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

Reviewed. — Monthly  Review,  vol,  lvii.  p.  433. 

1808.  A Letter  to  Mr  Keate,  Surgeon- General  of  the  Army. 
By  Robert  Jackson,  M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

Reviewed. — Monthly  Review,  vol.  lvii.  p.  432. 

1808.  Observations  on  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Military  Inquiry,  and  more  particularly  on  those  parts 
which  relate  to  the  Surgeon-General.  By  Thomas  Keate, 
Surgeon-General.  London,  4to. 

1808.  Candid  Appeal  to  the  British  Public ; containing  his 
remonstrance  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York  concerning  the 
Army  Medical  Department.  By  John  Buffa,  M.  D.  Lon- 
don, 8vo. 
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3808.  Second  Letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  Military  In- 
quiry, containing  a Refutation  of  some  Statements  made  by 
Mr  Keate,  Surgeon-General.  By  Robert  Jackson,  M.  D. 
London,  8vo. 

1808.  Proceedings  and  Report  of  a Special  Medical  Board 
appointed  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
Secretary  at  War,  to  examine  the  State  of  the  Hospital  at  the 
Military  Depot  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  London,  8vo. 

1809.  Observations  on  the  Proceedings  and  Report  of  the 
Medical  Board  appointed  to  examine  the  State  of  the  Army 
Depot  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  By  Thomas  Keate.  London, 
8 vo. 

1809.  Observations  on  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Military  Inquiry,  and  on  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment. By  A.  Halliday,  M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

1809.  A Letter  to  Sir  D.  Dundas,  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Forces.  By  Robert  Jackson,  M.D.  London,  8vo. 

1809.  A Letter  to  Dr  Hay  garth,  exhibiting  farther  Evidence 
of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  Pestilential  Fever  of  Gre- 
nada during  1793-6  ; and  in  America  from  1J93  to  1805 
inclusive  ; in  order  to  correct  the  pernicious  doctrine  pro- 
mulgated by  Dr  E.  Miller  and  other  American  physicians 
relative  to  this  destructive  pestilence.  By  Colin  Chisholm, 
M.D.  London,  8vo. 

Reviewed — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  vi.  p.  364. 

1809.  Observations  on  Egyptian  Ophthalmia,  and  Ophthalmia 
Purulenta,  as  it  has  appeared  in  England.  By  William 
Thomas.  London,  8vo. 

Mr  Thomas  describes  the  disease  as  it  fell  under  his  observation 
in  the  Nottingham  Militia  and  the  11th  Royal  Veteran  Battalion. 
He  considers  Egyptian  ophthalmia  to  be  a disease  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  purulent  ophthalmia. 

Reviewed. — Monthly  Review,  vol.  lvii.  p.  319. 

1810.  Considerations  respecting  the  Expediency  of  establish- 
ing an  Hospital  for  Officers  on  Foreign  Service ; suggested 
by  the  Writer’s  experience  during  the  late  occupation  of 
Walcheren.  By  A.  B.  Faulkner,  Physician  to  the  Forces. 
London,  8vo. 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  vi.  p.  355. 

1810.  Observations  on  the  Walcheren  Diseases,  which  affect- 
ed the  British  Soldiers  in  the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt, 
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commanded  by  Lieut.-Gen.  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  By  G.  P. 
Dawson.  Ipswich,  8vo. 

This  ill-concerted  and  unfortunate  expedition  proceeded  from 
England  in  July  1809,  and  consisted  of  1738  officers  and  37,481 
men.  There  were  killed,  7 officers  and  95  men  ; died  abroad,  40 
officers  and  2041  men  ; while,  from  the  return  of  the  troops  to  the 
date  of  this  publication,  20  officers  and  1850  men  had  died  ; many 
morehad  their  constitutions  shattered,  and  were  rendered  unfit  for  ser- 
vice. When  Mr  Dawson  wrote,  he  had  been  for  three  months  in  charge 
of  a General  Hospital  at  Ipswich,  which  had  been  appropriated  to 
the  sick  returned  from  the  Scheldt.  He  describes  the  continued 
and  intermittent  fevers,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  which  there  fell 
under  his  observation,  and  merely  gives  the  result  of  his  own  expe- 
rience, without  referring  to  that  of  others. 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  vi.  p.  338. 

1810.  A Scientific  and  Popular  Account  of  the  Fever  of  Wal- 
cheren,  and  its  consequences,  as  they  appeared  in  the  Bri- 
tish Troops  returned  from  the  late  Expedition  ; with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Body,  and  the  Efficacy 
of  Drastic  Purges  and  Mercury  in  the  Treatment  of  this 
Disease.  By  J.  B.  Davis,  M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

The  work  under  consideration  contains  observations  made  at  the 
Hospital  at  Ipswich,  to  which  the  author  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Medical  Board,  as  temporary  physician.  In  the  introduction  we 
are  presented  with  a sketch  of  the  medical  history  of  the  expedition, 
and  of  the  medical  topography  of  that  territory.  Dr  Davis  trusted 
chiefly  to  mercury  and  purgatives  for  the  cure  of  the  Walcheren  fe- 
ver ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr  Dawson  reprobates  the  use  of 
mercury. 

Reviewed . — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vol.  vi.  p.  338 

1811.  History  of  the  Walcheren  Remittent,  commencing  with 
its  advanced  stage,  when  most  dangerous  and  destructive  to 
the  Soldiery,  and  concluding  with  its  very  favourable  termi- 
nation, effected  by  those  means  first  proposed  by  the  author 
only,  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  late  and  present  Army 
Medical  Board  ; with  the  morbid  appearances  on  dissection  ; 
also  the  sequels.  Anaemia,  Acholia,  -Egyptian  Ophthalmia, 
See.  Sec.,  elucidated  by  dissection.  By  Thomas  Wright, 
M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

Dr  Wright  had  at  this  time  been  thirty  years  in  the  service.  He 
gives  the  fullest  account  we  possess  of  the  Walcheren  fever  as  it 
appeared  at  Harwich,  where  a temporary  hospital  had  been  erected 
for  the  troops  returned  from  Flushing,  and  to  which  he  was  physi- 
cian. In  order  to  restore  the  convalescents  to  health,  he  proposed 
to  send  them  to  colonies  where  the  climate  was  steady  and  tempe- 
rate, as,  for  example,  to  Malta.  Such  is  the  essence  of  the  plan 
“ maturely  proposed,  and  solely  by  the  author/’  and  which  being 
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adopted  by  Government,  “ restored  so  many  of  the  best  soldiers  to 
health  and  to  the  service.” 

1810.  An  Analytical  View  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
British  Army.  By  Charles  Maclean,  M.  D.”  London,  8vo. 

This  pamphlet  is  of  a controversial  nature,  and  is  intended  to  ex- 
pose the  inefficiency  of  the  system  of  medical  management  then  fol- 
lowed, and  the  inefficiency  of  the  members  who  composed  the  Me- 
dical Board.  His  exposure  is  founded  on  the  Fifth  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Military  Inquiry,  on  the  publications  to  which 
that  report  gave  rise,  and  on  personal  experience. 

1810.  Some  Observations  on  Diseases  chiefly  as  they  occur  in 
Sicily.  By  William  Irvine,  M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

These  observations  were  made  by  Dr  Irvine  when  physician  to 
the  British  Military  Hospital  at  Messina.  The  book  contains  re- 
marks on  the  climate  of  Sicily,  on  the  different  fevers  of  that  island, 
on  dysentery,  phthisis,  hepatitis,  rheumatism,  and  erysipelas.  In 
the  fevers  of  Sicily,  in  which  head-symptoms  predominated,  he 
was  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  “ an  affection  of  the  brain  or 
of  its  vessels,  which  yields  to  treatment  adapted  to  diminish  local 
inflammation  or  excessive  action  and  accordingly  his  practice 
chiefly  consisted  in  the  free  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  temporal 
artery,  in  blistering  the  head,  and  in  the  cold  affusion. 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  vii.  p.  338. 

1811.  Observations  on  Ophthalmia  and  its  Consequences.  By 
Charles  Farrel,  M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  result  of  observations  made  when  the 
author  was  with  the  army  in  Egypt  and  Sicily  in  the  years  1808, 
1809  and  1810,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  he  had  charge 
of  an  ophthalmic  hospital. 

1811.  An  Essay  on  the  Disease  called  Yellow  Fever;  with 
Observations  concerning  Febrile  Contagion,  Typhus  Fever, 
Dysentery,  and  the  Plague  ; partly  delivered  at  the  Gul- 
stonian  Lectures  before  the  College  of  Physicians  in  the 
years  1806  and  1807-  By  Edward  Nathaniel  Bancroft, 
M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

Dr  Bancroft  was  born  in  London ; and,  having  studied  medicine 
at  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Cambridge,  he  graduated  at  the  latter 
university.  In  1795  he  was  appointed  Physician  to  the  Forces, and 
in  that  capacity  served  in  the  West  Indies,  Portugal,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Egypt,  and  England.  In  the  first  part  of  this  essay, 
which  consists  of  81 1 pages,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  history  and 
treatment  of  yellow  fever ; but  the  greater  part,  comprehending 
upwards  of  700  pages,  is  occupied  with  arguments  and  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  non-contagious  nature  of  the  disease  ; and  with  proofs 
of  its  origin  from  miasmata,  and  the  effect  of  a tropical  atmosphere 
on  constitutions  habituated  to  a cold  or  temperate  climate. 
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But,  on  farther  experience,  he  seemed  inclined  to  distrust  some 
at  least  of  his  opinions,  as  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Dr  Arm- 
strong, who  says, — “ When  I had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance 
in  Jamaica,  in  1827*  1828,  and  1829,  he  was  in  practice  as  a phy- 
sician at  Kingston,  and  his  opinions  had  undergone  a change.  1 
detailed  to  him  certain  experiments  I had  performed,  and  he  stated 
more  than  once  that  he  had  spent  many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  now  more  doubtful  than  ever  whether 
any  injurious  exhalations  arose  from  the  soil ; but  he  added,  4 We 
cannot  dispense  with  them,  until  ycu  find  something  better  to  sub- 
stitute.’ ”* 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  viii.  p.  324. 

1815.  On  Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Extremities  requiring  the 
different  operations  of  Amputation,  with  their  after-treat- 
ment : establishing  the  advantages  of  amputation  on  the 
field  of  battle,  to  the  delay  usually  recommended,  &c.  &c. 
&c.  With  four  explanatory  plates.  By  G.  J.  Guthrie. 
London,  8vo. 

This  work,  which  is  considered  a standard  authority  on  gunshot 
wounds,  contains  the  result  of  the  experience  gained  by  the  sur- 
geons of  the  British  army  during  the  Peninsular  War.  The  author 
first  introduces  remarks  on  gunshot  wounds ; next  on  amputation 
in  general ; and  then  follow  observations  on  particular  amputations. 
The  value  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  various  reports  of  illustra- 
tive cases.  Mr  Guthrie  affords  much  satisfactory  information  in 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds,  the  general  question 
of  amputation,  the  proper  mode  and  time  of  operating,  and  to  many 
other  practical  questions.  In  reference  to  the  disputed  point,  as  to 
the  expediency  of  immediate  or  delayed  amputation,  he  gives  us 
some  definite  information,  and  tells  us  that  in  the  Peninsular  army 
the  comparative  loss  in  secondary  or  delayed  operations  and  primary 
or  immediate  operations  was  as  follows, — 

Secondary.  Primary. 

Upper  extremities,  12  to  1 

Lower  extremities,  3 to  1 

The  merits  of  the  whole  question  are  very  fully  discussed,  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  amputation  on  the  field  are  examined  and  re- 
futed ; and  by  means  of  tables  are  shown  the  results  of  extensive 
experience  of  both  methods.  Some  operations,  before  reckoned  im- 
practicable, are  shown  to  be  in  several  cases  not  only  practicable, 
but  proper ; as,  for  example,  amputation  at  the  hip  and  shoulder- 
joint. 

Editions . — London,  1815,  8vo.  1820,  8vo.  1827,  8vo. 

Reviewed — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xii.  pp.  220. 

1815.  Observations  upon  the  Bulam  Fever  which  has  of  late 

* Armstrong  on  the  Influence  of  Climate  on  the  Human  Constitution,  p.  41. 
London,  1823,  8vo. 
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years  prevailed  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  coast  of  America, 
at  Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  and  other  parts  of  Spain ; with  a collec- 
tion of  facts  proving  it  to  be  a highly  contagious  disease. 
By  William  Pym.  London,  8vo. 

Sir  William  Pym  was  at  this  period  Deputy-Inspector  of  Hospi- 
tals, and  had  recently  officiated  as  Superintendent  of  Quarantine 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  at  Malta.  His  work  refers 
to  the  much-contested  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fever  which 
prevailed  in  the  West  Indies  in  1793,  and  was  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  introduced  from  Africa.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
controversy  was  carried  on  with  great  keenness  on  both  sides,  and 
led  to  much  bad  feeling  and  unprofitable  discussion  ; while  the  re- 
sult has  been,  that  the  point  is  still  left  undecided,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  the  treatment  of  the  disease  has  not  been  advanced  a 
single  step.  Sir  W.  Pym’s  object  is  to  prove  that  this  fever  is  of  a 
highly  contagious  nature,  and  differs  from  the  common  yellow  fe- 
ver of  the  West  Indies ; that  it  attacks  the  human  frame  but 
once ; and  that  its  contagious  properties  are  increased  by  heat,  but 
destroyed  by  cold.  With  the  view  of  proving  these  positions,  he 
brings  forward  his  own  and  the  experience  of  other  medical  officers 
who  had  seen  the  disease  in  various  parts  of  the  world  ; and  takes 
to  task  those  who  had  ventured  to  hold  an  opposite  opinion,  more 
especially  Dr  Bancroft,  whose  facts  he  questions,  and  whose  argu- 
ments he  endeavours  to  refute. 

Reviewed . — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xi.  p.  383. 

1815.  Reports  on  the  Pestilential  Disorder  of  Andalusia, 
which  appeared  at  Cadiz  in  the  years  1800,  1804,  1810, 
and  1813  ; with  a detailed  Account  of  that  fatal  Epidemic 
as  it  prevailed  at  Gibi altar,  during  the  autumnal  months  of 
1804  ; also  Observations  on  the  Remitting  and  Intermitting 
Fever,  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  at  Colchester  after 
the  return  of  the  Troops  from  the  Expedition  to  Zealand  in 
1809.  By  Sir  James  Fellowes,  M.  1).  London,  8vo. 

These  Reports  are  five  in  number.  The  first  refers  to  the  fever 
of  Cadiz  in  1800  ; the  second  to  that  of  Gibraltar  in  1804,  and  of 
Malaga  in  1803  and  1804 ; the  third  to  the  epidemic  at  Cadiz  in 
1810;  the  fourth  to  that  which  occurred  at  the  same  place  in 
1813;  and  the  fifth  report  contains  observations  on  the  diseases  of 
the  troops  returned  from  Walcheren,  which  were  treated  at  Col- 
chester in  the  year  1809.  He  gives  histories  of  those  different  epi- 
demics, furnishes  us  with  sketches  of  the  medical  topography  of 
Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  and  illustrates  his  subject  by  frequent  refe- 
rences to  the  works  of  the  Spanish  physicians.  He  strenuously  op- 
poses the  opinions  of  Dr  Bancroft,  and  maintains  that  yellow  fever 
is  contagious. 

Reviewed — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xii.  p.  109. 

1816.  Observations  and  Inquiries  into  the  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment of  the  Bulam  Fever  in  Jamaica  and  at  Cadiz,  particu- 
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larly  in  what  regards  its  primary  cause  and  assigned  conta- 
gious powers ; illustrated  by  cases  and  dissections,  with  a 
view  to  demonstrate  that  it  appears  divested  of  those  quali- 
ties assigned  to  it  by  Mr  Pym,  Sir  J.  Fellowes,  and  others. 
In  a series  of  Memoirs.  By  Edward  Doughty.  London, 
8vo. 

This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts  ; the  first  relating  to  the  fe- 
ver of  the  West  Indies,  the  second  to  that  of  Cadiz  in  the  year 
1810,  and  the  third  containing  a recapitulation  of  the  doctrines  ad- 
vanced in  the  former  parts.  The  author’s  opportunities  for  study- 
ing the  subject  were  ample.  He  had  served  ten  years  in  the  West 
Indies,  was  a staff-surgeon  in  Lord  Lynedoch’s expedition  to  Zealand, 
and  was  at  Cadiz  during  the  epidemic  of  1810.  His  observations 
are  more  particularly  of  a controversial  nature,  intended  to  prove 
that  yellow  or  Bulam  fever  is  of  a non-contagious  nature  ; and  with 
the  view  of  establishing  this  opinion,  he  has  not  brought  forward 
the  evidence  of  others,  as  had  been  done  before  by  Dr  Bancroft, 
but  simply  adduces  such  evidence  as  had  fallen  under  his  own  cog- 
nisance. He  believes  that  the  general  cause  of  this  fever  is  a par- 
ticular quality  of  the  earth,  and  that  marine  exhalations  or  marsh 
miasmata  are  not  necessary  to  explain  its  source.  We  also  find 
notes  on  the  treatment,  and  several  cases  and  dissections  in  support 
of  the  author’s  opinions.  Having  applied  to  his  superior.  Sir  J. 
Fellowes,  for  permission  to  open  a body,  he  received  a refusal,  and 
in  a moment  of  irritation  expressed  himself  too  warmly,  and  in  a 
manner  incompatible  with  military  decorum.  The  result  was  that 
he  was  brought  to  a court  martial  and  dismissed  the  service ; but 
through  the  liberal  influence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  he  was  restored 
to  his  former  rank. 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xiii.  p.  238. 

1816.  Medical,  Geographical,  and  Agricultural  Report  of  a 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Madras  Government  to  inquire 
into  the  Causes  of  the  Epidemic  Fever  which  prevailed  in 
the  Provinces  of  Coimbatore,  Madura,  Dindigal  and  Tinni- 
velly,  during  the  years  1809,  1810,  and  1811  ; of  which  Dr 
Whitelaw  Ainslie  was  president,  Mr  A.  Smith  second  mem- 
ber, and  Dr  M.  Christy  third  member.  London,  8vo. 

This  report,  which  appears  to  have  been  prepared  with  much 
care,  contains  some  interesting  information  regarding  the  common 
jungle  or  hill  fever  of  India,  which  raged  epidemically  in  the  Ma- 
dras presidency  for  several  years,  and  caused  the  death  of  no  less 
than  106,789  persons,  besides  “ ruining  the  constitutions  of  many 
thousands.”  The  principal  topics  discussed  are,  the  medical  topo- 
graphy of  the  provinces  in  which  the  fever  prevailed ; the  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  epidemic  ; its  causes ; its  nature  ; 
its  treatment ; and,  in  conclusion,  the  probable  means  for  prevent- 
ing a similar  recurrence. 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xiii.  p.  7 6. 
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1816.  Report  of  Observations  made  in  the  British  Military 
Hospitals  in  Belgium  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo ; with 
some  Remarks  on  Amputation.  By  John  Thomson,  M.  D. 
Edinburgh,  8vo. 

Dr  Thomson  was  at  this  time  Regius  Professor  of  Military  Surgery 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  ap  - 
pointed Surgeon  to  the  Forces.  On  the  state  of  the  wounded,  he 
gives  the  result  of  observations  made  in  the  hospitals  of  Antwerp 
and  Brussels,  during  a visit  which  he  paid  to  the  continent,  a few 
days  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  successively  treats  of  the 
general  state  of  the  wounded  ; of  the  different  kinds  of  wounds, 
those  of  the  head,  of  the  face  and  neck,  of  the  chest,  of  the 
abdomen,  of  the  loins  and  pelvis,  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties ; and  of  amputation.  The  chapter  on  amputation  contains  much 
interesting  information  in  reference  to  the  history  of  the  operation, 
and  much  practical  instruction  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  perform- 
ing it. 


1817*  Commentariolum,  qusedam  de  Dysenteria,  Febribus  in- 
termittentibus  ac  remittentibus  medendis,  complectens,  Ex- 
ercitus  castrenses  per  certas  anni  tempestates  potissimum 
infestantibus.  Auctore  E.  S.  Somers,  M.  D.  Edinburgi,  8vo. 

181 7-  A Sequel  to  the  Essay  on  the  Yellow  Fever  ; principally 
intended  to  prove  by  incontestable  Facts  and  important  Do- 
cuments, that  the  Fever  called  Bulam  or  Pestilential  has 
no  existence  as  a distinct  or  a contagious  disease.  By  Edward 
Nathaniel  Bancroft,  M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

This  is  another  of  the  works  on  the  controversy  regarding  the 
origin  of  yellow  fever.  It  was  published  in  consequence  of  what 
had  been  stated  by  Sir  W.  Pym  and  Sir  J.  Fellowes,  as  to  the  opi- 
nions of  Dr  Bancroft,  who  here  produces  additional  facts  for  the 
purpose  of  refuting  those  authors,  and  supporting  the  speculations 
contained  in  his  previous  work. 

1817.  A Sketch  of  the  History  and  Cure  of  Febrile  Diseases, 
more  particularly  as  they  appear  in  the  West  Indies  among 
the  Soldiers  of  the  British  Army.  By  Robert  Jackson,  M.  D. 
Stockton,  8vo. 

Editions. — Stockton,  1817,  8vo.  Lond.  1820,  2 vols.  8vo. 

1818.  Observations  on  some  important  points  in  the  Practice 
of  Military  Surgery,  and  in  the  Arrangement  and  Police  of 
Hospitals.  Illustrated  by  Cases  and  Dissections.  By  John 
Hennen.  Edinburgh,  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  publication  will  be  best  explained  in  the  au- 
thor’s own  words  : — “ At  the  termination  of  a series  of  wars,  which, 
for  a large  portion  of  a century,  have  desolated  the  fairest  regions 
of  the  European  world,  and  drenched  their  fields  in  blood,  the 
medical  philanthropist  will  naturally  ask  what  results  have  accrued 
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from  such  ample  sources  of  experience  ? What  progress  has  been 
made  in  softening  the  miseries  of  pain  and  disease,  and  in  extract- 
ing from  such  multitudes  of  victims  antidotes  to  the  waste  of  hu- 
man life  ? The  younger  practitioner,  also,  who  may  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  will  inquire,  where  am  I to  collect  the  fruit  of 
that  experience  with  which  so  many  campaigns  have  enriched  my 
predecessors  ? And  how,  if  the  opportunities  come  within  my 
reach,  am  I best  to  avail  myself  of  them  ? It  is  in  some  degree  to 
answer  these  interrogatories  that  I have  ventured  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing observations.”  In  the  prosecution  of  his  plan,  he  freely 
avails  himself  of  the  written  and  oral  testimony  of  British  and  fo- 
reign army  surgeons,  and  faithfully  narrates  what  he  saw  during 
the  eighteen  years  of  his  service.  He  brings  the  young  surgeon  at 
once  into  the  field  of  battle  ; — details  the  necessary  preparations  for 
a campaign  or  engagement ; — makes  many  practical  observations  on 
the  various  injuries  likely  to  occur ; — and  in  illustration  of  his 
views  or  method  of  treatment,  details  numerous  cases  nearly  in  the 
same  words  in  which  they  were  taken  down  at  the  time  in  the  hos- 
pital-register, or  in  his  private  case-book. 

Editions. — Edin.  1818,  8vo.  Edin.  1820,  8vo.  Lond.  1829, 
8 vo. 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  370,  vol.  xvi. 

p.  447. 


1818. — Observations  on  Phagedena  Gangrenosa.  In  two  parts. 
I.  The  History  of  the  Disease  deduced  from  observations 
and  experience,  and  containing  a simple  and  effectual  Me- 
thod of  Treatment.  II.  An  Investigation  into  the  History  of 
the  Disease,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  various 
ancient  and  modern  authors.  By  H.  Home  Blackadder. 
Edinburgh,  8vo. 

Mr  Blackadder  gives  the  result  of  observations  on  this  disease 
made  in  one  of  the  British  military  hospitals  at  Passage  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Biscay  during  the  Peninsular  war.  He  supports  the  opi- 
nion that  phagedena  gangrenosa,  or  hospital  sore,  is  a disease  of 
a strictly  local  character ; and  accordingly,  in  the  cure,  he  places 
his  chief  reliance  on  topical  remedies. 
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1818.  Practical  Observations  on  Fever,  Dysentery,  and  Liver 
Complaints,  as  they  occur  amongst  the  European  Troops  in 
India : with  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Disadvantages  of 
selecting  Boys  for  Indian  Military  Service.  By  George 
Ballingall,  M.  D.  Edinburgh,  8vo. 

Sir  George  Ballingall,  who  informs  us  that  these  “ Observa- 
tions were  chiefly  written  during  the  progress  of  a voyage  from  Ma- 
dras to  England,”  served  as  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  1st  or  Royal 
Regiment  from  1806  to  1815,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  33d  Re- 
giment. In  the  introductory  remarks  he  expresses  an  opinion  un- 
favourable to  the  enlisting  of  boys  as  recruits  for  regiments  serving 
in  India.  “ With  the  view,”  he  states,  “ of  bringing  the  foregoing  rea- 
soning to  the  test  of  experience,  and  of  showing  the  description  of  men 
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who  are  chiefiy  obnoxious  to  disease  in  India,  I have  formed  a re- 
gister of  deaths  in  the  regiment  in  which  I had  the  honour  to  serve, 
and  the  results  of  this  register  exhibit  a melancholy  picture  of  pre- 
mature decay.”  For  a period  of  about  six  years  and  a half,  the  ab- 
stract of  the  register  in  question  shows  the  monthly  and  annual 
number  of  men  who  died,  distinguishing  the  numbers  who  died 
under  25,  from  those  who  died  above  25  years  of  age.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  comparative  numbers  of  the  two  classes  of  men  in  the 
regiment  are  not  stated,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  ascertain 
whether  the  proportion  of  mortality  was  greater  under  than  above 
25.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  some  infantry  corps  the  mean  age 
is  not  above  26  or  27  years.  Young  lads  are  certainly  less  able  to 
undergo  the  fatigue  of  warlike  operations  than  full  grown  men  ; but 
it  has,  I believe,  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  when  they  are 
not  exposed  to  much  physical  exertion  the  proportion  of  mortality 
is  invariably  smaller  among  young  than  old  soldiers.  This  result 
obtains  in  all  climates  where  British  troops  are  employed  ; and  it 
would  appear  that  the  proportion  of  mortality  increases  in  nearly  an 
exact  ratio  with  the  age  of  individuals.  Age  has  been  found  to  be 
the  chief  regulator  of  the  proportion  of  mortality  among  the  indi- 
genous inhabitants  of  all  countries,  nor  does  this  law  of  nature  ap- 
pear to  be  suspended  or  interrupted  among  British  troops  serving 
in  tropical  climates.  Annexed  to  the  second  edition  is  the  author’s 
Probationary  Essay  on  Syphilis,  which  wras  published  on  his  admis- 
sion as  a Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Editions. — Edin.  1818,  8vo.  Edin.  1820,  8vo. 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xv.  p.  587- 

1819.  The  Army  Medical  Officer’s  Manual  upon  Active  Ser- 
vice : or,  Precepts  for  his  guidance  in  the  various  situations 
in  which  he  may  be  placed,  with  Observations  on  the  pre- 
servation of  the  health  of  Armies  upon  foreign  service.  By 
J.  G.  V.  Millingen,  M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

This  work  presents  us  with  the  result  of  eighteen  years  experi- 
ence in  the  service,  during  wffiich  time  the  author  was  present  at 
twelve  general  engagements  and  fourteen  partial  actions.  Dr  Mil- 
1 ingen  offers  advice  to  army  medical  officers  in  almost  every  situa- 
tion in  which  they  may  be  placed  during  active  service,  whether  on  a 
march,  during  a sea  voyage,  on  disembarkation,  in  bivouac,  in  camp, 
in  cantonments,  in  the  field  of  battle,  with  a besieging  or  a besieged 
force,  during  a retreat,  or  in  attendance  on  the  sick  in  hospitals. 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xvi.  p.  436. 

1819.  Medical  Topography  of  Upper  Canada.  By  John 
Douglas.  London,  8vo. 

Mr  Douglas  was  at  this  time  assistant  surgeon  in  the  8th  regi- 
ment, and  his  work  appears  to  have  been  written  partly  in  Canada, 
when  serving  there  during  the  time  of  the  war,  and  partly  after  his 
return  to  Britain.  It  is  divided  into  six  sections  or  principal  heads. 
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The  first  relates  to  the  geographical  features  of  the  country.  He 
afterwards  treats  in  succession  of  the  soil  and  climate ; of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  troops  ; of  the  prevalent  diseases  ; of  the  state  of  the 
wounded  ; and  of  the  provincial  militia,  and  Indian  nations  who 
co-operated  with  the  army. 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xvi.  p.  566. 

1819.  Reports  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  which  has  raged 
throughout  Hindostan  and  the  Peninsula  of  India  since 
August  1819.  Published  under  the  authority  of  Govern- 
ment. Bombay. 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xvi.  p.  458. 

1819.  A Sketch,  analytical  of  the  History  and  Cure  of  Con- 
tagious Fever.  By  Robert  Jackson,  M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

Besides  details  as  to  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  morbid  anatomy, 
and  treatment  of  contagious  fever,  Dr  Jackson  presents  us  with  a 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  disease  as  it  occurred  among  the 
troops  in  various  services  in  which  he  had  been  employed.  In  some 
spirited  observations  he  particularizes  the  mode  of  recruiting  the 
army,  and  of  treating  the  soldiers,  as  principal  causes  of  the  intro- 
duction or  spread  of  contagious  fever. 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xvi.  p.  278. 

1819.  Observations  on  the  Inflammatory  Endemic  incidental 
to  Strangers  in  the  West  Indies  from  temperate  climates, 
commonly  called  the  Yellow  Fever,  as  this  disease  occurred 
to  the  author  during  a public  service  of  twenty  years  in  a 
majority  of  the  West  Indian  colonies:  with  notes  and  illus- 
trations. To  which  is  added  an  Appendix  containing  Ab- 
stracts of  Official  Reports  upon  West  Indian  Fevers,  address- 
ed to  the  head  of  the  Army  Medical  Department.  By  Nodes 
Dickinson.  London,  8vo. 

1820.  Practical  Observations  on  the  means  of  Preserving  the 
Health  of  Soldiers  in  Camp  and  Quarters : with  notes  on 
the  medical  treatment  of  several  of  the  most  important  dis- 
eases which  were  found  to  prevail  in  the  British  Army  dur- 
ing the  late  war.  By  Edward  Thornhill  Luscombe,  M.  D. 

Dr  Luscombe  details  the  result  of  sixteen  years’  experience,  dur- 
ing twelve  years  of  which  he  was  surgeon  to  the  34th  regiment. 
His  observations  were  originally  presented  as  an  inaugural  disser- 
tation when  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
1817  ; and  they  relate  to  a variety  of  subjects  connected  with  mi- 
litary hygiene,  and  the  diseases  of  the  Peninsular  army. 

Editions — Edin.  1820,  8vo.  Edin.  1821,  8vo. 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xvi.  p.  436. 

1820.  Principles  of  Military  Surgery  ; comprising  Observations 
on  the  Arrangement,  Police,  and  Practice  of  Hospitals;  and 
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on  the  History,  Treatment,  and  Anomalies  of  Variola  and 
Syphilis.  Illustrated  with  Cases,  Dissections,  and  Engrav- 
ings. By  John  Henrien,  M.  D.  Edinburgh,  8vo. 

This  work,  though  appearing  under  a different  title,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a second  edition  of  the  author’s  Observations  published  in 
1818.  But  in  the  discussion  of  his  former  subjects,  much  new  mat- 
ter has  been  added  ; and  observations  are  for  the  first  time  intro- 
duced on  the  examination  of  recruits,  on  feigned  diseases,  on  topo- 
graphical reports,  on  variola  and  vaccination,  and  on  syphilis  and 
its  non-mercurial  treatment. 

Reviewed — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xvi.  p.  447- 

1820.  A Treatise  on  the  Plague,  designed  to  prove  it  conta- 
gious, from  Facts  collected  during  the  Author’s  residence  in 
Malta,  when  visited  by  that  malady  in  1813:  with  Obser- 
vations on  its  Prevention,  Character,  and  Treatment.  To 
which  is  annexed  an  Appendix,  containing  Minutes  of  the 
author’s  evidence  given  before  the  Contagion  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  accompanied  by  their  Report.  By 
Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner,  M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

1820.  Report  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  Morbus,  as  it  visited 
the  Territories  subject  to  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  in  1817? 
1818,  and  1819.  Drawrn  up  by  order  of  Government  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Medical  Board.  By  W.  Jamie- 
son, Ast.-Surgeon  and  Secretary  to  the  Board.  Calcutta, 
8vo. 

1821.  Remarks,  on  the  Epidemic  Yellow  Fever  which  has  ap- 
peared at  intervals  on  the  south  Coasts  of  Spain  since  the 
year  1800.  By  Robert  Jackson,  M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

We  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  ardour  of  Dr  Jackson’s  zeal  in  in- 
vestigating the  nature  and  history  of  fever.  He  had  at  an  early 
period  become  interested  in  this  subject,  and  no  opportunity  was 
allowed  to  pass  which  might  aid  him  in  his  search  after  truth.  We 
hear  of  him  in  Flanders,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  America,  in  Great 
Britain,  in  Spain ; but  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  and  year 
after  year,  his  thoughts  are  directed  to  the  same  object.  So  great 
indeed  was  his  enthusiasm,  that,  only  a few  weeks  before  his  death, 
when  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  conveyed  to  the 
Director-General  an  offer  to  waive  his  rank  and  proceed  to  Portu- 
gal, there  to  act  under  a junior,  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  a 
further  opportunity  of  studying  his  favourite  subject.  Of  the  work 
under  our  present  consideration,  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  the  best 
of  the  many  excellent  publications  of  this  well-known  author.  It 
contains  observations  on  medical  topography,  on  the  question  of 
foreign  importation,  on  the  nature,  characters,  and  varieties  of  the 
yellow  fever  of  Andalusia,  on  prognosis  and  treatment,  and  on  the 
quarantine  laws. 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xix.  p.  577- 
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18  21.  Notes  on  the  Medical  Topography  of  the  Interior  of 

Ceylon,  and  on  the  Health  of  the  Troops  employed  in  the 
Kandyan  Provinces  during  the  years  1815, 1816,  1817?  1818, 
1819,  and  1820;  with  brief  Remarks  on  the  prevailing  Dis- 
eases. By  Henry  Marshall.  London,  8vo. 

Mr  Marshall  served  in  Ceylon  from  1808  to  1821,  and  these 
Notes  contain  the  result  of  observations  made  in  the  Kandyan  or 
newly-acquired  provinces  during  the  last  four  years  of  that  period. 
The  chief  design  of  the  work,  which  was  written  at  Kandy,  is  to 
give  a brief  sketch  of  the  leading  facts  which  came  under  the  au- 
thor’s notice  as  senior  medical  officer  of  the  district,  in  reference  to 
the  health  of  the  troops.  It  is  divided  into  three  principal  heads  : 
1 . the  medical  topography  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon  ; 2.  on  the 
health  of  the  troops  ; 3.  brief  remarks  on  the  prevailing  diseases. 
The  second  part  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  containing  satisfac- 
tory returns  of  the  fatal  diseases,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  among 
the  troops.  The  premises  from  which  he  drew  his  conclusions  are 
carefully  indicated  ; an  essential  requisite  in  all  statistical  documents 
of  this  denomination. 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xviii.  p.  295. 


1821.  The  History  of  Plague,  as  it  has  lately  appeared  in  the 
Islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  &c.,  detailing 
important  Facts  illustrative  of  the  Specific  Contagion  of 
that  Disease,  with  Particulars  of  the  Means  adopted  for  its 
Eradication.  By  J.  D.  Tully,  Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  late 
Inspector  of  Quarantine,  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  London,  8vo. 


1822.  A Manual  of  the  Climate  and  Diseases  of  Tropical 
Countries  ; in  which  a practical  view  of  the  statistical  patho- 
logy and  of  the  history  and  treatment  of  those  countries  is 
attempted  to  be  given  ; calculated  chiefly  as  a guide  to  the 
young  medical  practitioner  on  his  first  resorting  to  those 
countries.  By  Colin  Chisholm,  M.D.  London,  8vo. 

Much  of  the  matter  to  be  found  in  this  volume  is  contained  in 
the  second  edition  of  Dr  Chisholm’s  Essay  on  the  Malignant  Pesti- 
lential Fever,  published  in  1801.  The  manual  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  relates  to  the  statistical  pathology  of  tropical  coun- 
tries, more  especially  of  the  West  Indies.  Here  he  points  out  the 
geographical  and  topographical  features  of  tropical  climates  giving 
rise  to  disease,  and  the  means  of  obviating  their  deleterious  effects. 
The  second  part  contains  observations  on  several  diseases  prevalent 
in  tropical  countries,  more  especially  in  the  West  Indies ; while  the 
third  part,  which  is  on  malignant  pestilential  fever,  is  an  avowed 
republication  from  his  essay  on  that  disease. 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xix.  p.  129. 


1823.  Remarks  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  the  South  and  East 
Coasts  of  Spain  ; comprehending  observations  made  on  the 
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spot,  by  actual  survey  of  localities,  and  rigorous  examination 
of  fact  at  original  sources  of  information.  By  Thomas 
O’Halloran,  M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

This  work  embodies  the  result  of  careful  investigations  made  in 
the  year  1821,  during  a short  period  of  which  Dr  O’Halloran  had 
leave  of  absence  from  Gibraltar,  where  he  was  in  garrison  with  the 
64th  regiment  as  assistant. surgeon.  He  had  also  served  in  Great 
Britain,  in  America,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  latter  sta- 
tion had  witnessed  the  yellow  fever.  His  researches  are  chiefly  di- 
rected to  the  two  questions  of  the  contagious  origin  and  peculiar  pa- 
thological character  of  the  disease.  He  contends  for  its  non-conta- 
gious nature,  and  with  the  view  of  more  firmly  establishing  his  opi- 
nion, gives  the  result  of  laborious  investigations  into  the  topography 
of  Barcelona,  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  Tortosa,  Malaga,  Xerez  de  la 
Frontera,  Lebrixa,  and  Cadiz  ; and  next  adverts  to  the  origin  of  the 
disease  in  each  of  those  places.  Having  diligently  examined  the 
bodies  of  those  who  died,  he  is  enabled  to  speak  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  in  reference  to  the  pathology  of  yellow  fever. 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xix.  p 577- 

1824  Report  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  as  it  has  appeared  in 
the  Territories  subject  to  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St  George. 
Drawn  up  by  order  of  Government  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  Medical  Board.  By  William  Scott,  Surgeon, 
and  Secretary  to  the  Board.  Madras,  fol. 

1825.  Observations  on  the  Cholera  Morbus  of  India  ; A Let- 
ter addressed  to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company.  By  Wliitelaw  Ainslie,  M.  D.  Lon- 
don, 8vo. 

1825.  Sketches  of  the  most  prevalent  Diseases  of  India; 
comprising  a Treatise  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  of  the  East ; 
Statistical  and  Topographical  Reports  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
different  divisions  of  the  Army  under  the  Madras  Presiden- 
cy ; embracing  also  the  annual  Rate  of  Mortality,  &c.,  prac- 
tical Observations  on  the  effects  of  Calomel,  on  the  Alimen- 
tary Canal,  and  on  the  Diseases  most  prevalent  in  India. 
Also  an  Inquiry  into  Chronic  Inflammations  and  Abscess  of 
the  Liver.  By  James  Annesley.  London,  8vo. 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with  an  account  of 
the  history  and  treatment  of  cholera.  The  reports  and  tables  in 
the  second  part  were  drawn  up  or  copied  from  returns  published 
by  the  Medical  Board  of  Madras,  and  contain  information  regarding 
the  climate  and  diseases  of  different  stations  and  districts,  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases,  and  the  rate  of  mortality. 

Editions. — Lond.  1825,  8vo.  Lend.  1829,  8vo. 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xxv.  p.  168. 

1827-  Notes  on  Epidemic  Cholera.  By  R.  H.  Kennedy, 
Surgeon,  H.  E.  I.  C.  S Calcutta,  8vo. 
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1827-  Observations  on  the  Fever  of  Seringapatam.  By  Wil- 
liam Geddes,  H.  E.  L C.  S.  Madras,  8vo. 

J828.  A Series  of  Reports,  exhibiting  the  Result  of  Disease 
in  the  different  European  Regiments  serving  under  the  Ma- 
dras Presidency,  and  in  the  Garrison  Hospital  of  Madras  and 
Poonamalee.  Madras. 

1828.  Hints  to  Young  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army  on  the 
Examination  of  Recruits,  and  respecting  the  Feigned  Disa- 
bilities of  Soldiers  ; with  Official  Documents,  and  the  Re- 
gulations for  the  Inspection  of  Conscripts  for  the  French 
and  Prussian  Armies.  By  Henry  Marshall.  London, 
8vo. 

This  valuable  work  effectually  supplied  an  important  desideratum 
in  the  medico-military  literature  of  Britain.  We  are  to  consi- 
der it  as  a practical  commentary  on  the  circular  from  the  Army  Me- 
dical Department,  dated  1st  June  1824,  and  entitled,  ‘f  Rules  to  be 
observed  on  the  Examination  of  a Recruit.”  These  rules  form  the 
subject  of  observations  intended  to  point  out  the  particular  circum- 
stances disqualifying  men  for  the  service,  the  modes  employed  by 
recruits  to  hide  defects  or  traces  of  disease,  and  the  method  of  de- 
tection. A large  portion  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  the  important 
subject  of  feigned  diseases,  which  are  so  often  brought  forward  by 
soldiers  as  a reason  for  obtaining  their  discharge ; and  we  find  nu  - 
merous cases  illustrating  tbe  modes  of  feigning  and  the  manner  of 
detection.  The  official  documents  here  published  commence  at 
the  year  1815,  and  consist  of  circulars,  general  orders,  and  letters 
from  the  adjutant-general,  the  secretary  at  war,  and  the  medical 
board,  in  reference  to  the  enlisting  of  soldiers. 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xxx.  p.  172. 

1828.  Researches  into  the  Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of 
the  more  prevalent  Diseases  of  India,  and  of  warm  Climates 
generally  : illustrated  with  cases,  post  mortem  examinations, 
and  numerous  coloured  engravings  of  morbid  structures.  By 
James  Annesley.  London,  2 vols.  4to. 

This  splendid  work  is  the  result  of  the  greater  part  of  thirty- 
seven  years’  experience  in  various  parts  of  India.  Mr  Annesley 
aims  at  giving  “ to  the  medical  officers  of  India  a manual,  as  it 
were,  of  the  diseases  which  he  may  have  to  combat  in  the  course  of 
his  practice,  and  to  point  out  to  him  the  various  forms  and  varieties 
under  which  they  appear,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  which  has 
been  found  to  be  attended  with  the  greatest  success.”  With  this 
view,  he  gives  some  account  of  the  climate  and  medical  topography 
of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  but  more  particularly  the  latter, 
in  which  he  was  president  of  the  medical  board;  and  then  enters 
at  tery  considerable  length  into  an  account  of  the  history  and  treat- 
ment of  the  prevailing  diseases.  He  also  introduces  some  short  ob- 
servations on  the  means  of  preserving  health,  and  of  managing  Eu- 
ropean troops  on  their  arrival  in  India.  The  morbid  appearances 
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are  beautifully  illustrated  by  means  of  forty  coloured  plates,  from 
drawings  of  dissections  made  in  the  country.  From  the  second  edi- 
tion we  learn  that  this  work  is  attached  as  a regimental  record  to 
every  regiment  in  India. 

Editions. — London,  1828,  2 vols.  4to.  London,  1841,  8vo. 
This  second  edition  is  considerably  abridged. 

Reviewed. — Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review,  vol.  xiii.  p.  347- 

1828.  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Cholera, 
and  on  the  Pathology  of  Mucous  Membranes.  By  Alexan- 
der Christie,  Surgeon  H.  E.  I.  C.  S.  Edinburgh,  8vo. 

1830.  Introductory  Lectures  to  a Course  of  Military  Surgery, 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By  George  Bal- 
lingall,  M.  D.  Edinburgh,  8vo. 

These  five  lectures  contain  what  we  must  consider  as  the  most 
important  part  of  Sir  George  Ballingall’s  course  ; that  part,  namely, 
which  relates  to  military  hygiene.  The  first  lecture  contains  histo- 
rical notices  of  the  writers  on  gunshot  wounds  ; the  second  relates 
to  the  diet,  clothing,  and  exercise  of  troops ; the  third  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  troops  in  camp,  in  barracks,  and  in  billets ; the 
fourth  to  the  site,  construction,  and  ventilation,  and  to  the  economy 
and  discipline  of  military  hospitals  ; while,  in  the  fifth  lecture,  we 
find  observations  on  the  means  of  transporting  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed of  armies.  As  an  appendix,  there  is  a “ Bibliographical  List 
of  Writers  on  the  Diseases  of  Soldiers  and  Seamen,  on  those  of  Fo- 
reign Climates,  on  Wounds,  and  other  branches  of  Military  Sur- 
gery.” 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  412. 

1830.  Sketches  of  the  Medical  Topography  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean : comprising  an  account  of  Gibraltar,  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  Malta  ; to  which  is  prefixed  a Sketch  of  a Plan  for  Me- 
moirs on  Medical  Topography.  By  John  Hennen,  M.  D. 
Edited  by  his  son,  J Hennen,  M.  D.  London,  8vo. 

These  sketches  were  originally  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  Reports 
to  the  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  by  Dr 
Hennen,  as  Inspector  of  Hospitals  in  the  Mediterranean  station, 
and  they  embody  the  result  of  the  author’s  experience,  with  com- 
pilations from  official  documents  transmitted  to  him  by  inferior 
medical  officers.  The  work  contains  an  account  of  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  each  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  with  the  exception  of  Paxo  and  Ce- 
rigo  ; and  supplies  much  valuable  information,  arranged  according 
to  the  method  proposed  in  his  “ Sketch  of  a Plan  for  Memoirs  on 
Medical  Topography,”  which  was  first  published  in  the  sixty-seventh 
volume  of  this  Journal,  and  is  here  reprinted. 

1S30.  Official  Papers  on  the  Medical  Statistics  and  Topogra- 
phy of  Malacca  and  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  on  the  pre- 
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vailing  Diseases  of  the  Tenasserim  Coast.  By  T.  M.  Ward, 
M.  D.,  and  J.  P.  Grant.  Penang,  fol. 

These  papers  are  of  the  following  denomination: — 1.  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Medical  Topography  of  Malacca.  2.  On  Phagedenic 
Ulcer  and  other  diseases  among  the  native  troops  at  Malacca  in 
1827-8.  3.  Contributions  to  the  Topography  of  Prince  of  Wales 

Island.  4.  Observations  on  Fever  and  other  diseases  among  Euro- 
peans at  Penang.  5.  Observations  on  the  Ulcers  which  prevailed 
among  the  native  troops  at  Rangoon,  Prome,  Savoy,  and  Prince  of 
Wales  Island  from  the  year  1825  to  1829 ; and  observations  on 
Fever.  Of  these  papers,  the  first  three  are  by  Dr  Ward,  the  other 
two  by  Mr  Grant. 

1830.  An  Account  of  the  Convalescent  Station  at  Malcolm 
Pait  on  the  Mahabaleshwar  Hills.  By  J.  Walker,  M.  D., 
H.  E.  I.  C.  S.  Bombay,  8vo. 

1831.  Medical  Reports:  containing  Observations  on  Cholera, 
Dysentery,  the  effects  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine  as  a remedy 
of  Fever;  and  on  Inflammation  of  Veins:  with  Cases  of 
these  diseases,  and  Notices  relative  to  the  treatment  of  Sy- 
philis without  Mercury,  and  the  utility  of  an  Indian  remedy 
in  Ophthalmia.  Selected  by  the  Medical  Board  from  the 
Records  of  their  Office,  and  published  under  the  sanction  of 
Government.  Madras,  8 vo. 

This  volume  contains  many  valuable  practical  observations  on  the 
different  subjects  mentioned  in  the  title,  and  by  various  medical 
officers  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company’s  Service.  The  Re- 
ports were  originally  sent  to  the  Medical  Board,  and  the  grounds 
which  induced  the  Board  to  publish  these  particular  papers  were, 
the  importance  of  the  subjects  discussed,  “ and  the  effect  they  ap- 
pear calculated  to  produce  in  advancing  professional  research  by  ex- 
hibiting the  results  of  different  remedial  agents  in  particular  dis- 
eases, and  their  application  in  different  situations  and  circum- 
stances.” 

1831.  An  Essay  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  of  India.  By  Re- 
ginald Orton,  Surgeon,  H.  E.  I.  C.  S.  London,  8vo. 

1831.  The  History  of  Contagious  Cholera;  with  facts  expla- 
natory of  its  origin  and  laws  ; and  a rational  method  of 
Cure.  By  James  Kennedy,  Surgeon,  H.E.I.  C.  S.  Lon- 
don, 12mo. 

1831.  Cholera ; its  Nature,  Causes,  Treatment,  and  Preven- 
tion, clearly  and  concisely  explained.  By  Charles  Searle, 
Surgeon,  H.  E.  I.  C.  S.  London,  8vo. 

1832.  A Treatise  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera,  as  it  prevailed  in 
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India  ; together  with  the  Reports  of  Medical  Officers.  By 
Fredrick  Corbyn,  Surgeon  H.  E.  I.  C.  S.  Calcutta,  8vo. 

1832.  On  the  Epidemic  Cholera,  and  other  Diseases  of  India. 
By  Samuel  Dickson,  Assistant-Surgeon,  Royals.  Edin- 
burgh, 12mo. 

3832.  Observations  on  some  important  points  connected  with 
the  Treatment  of  Cholera  Asphyxia.  By  James  Hutchison. 
Calcutta,  8vo. 

1832.  Clinical  Illustrations  of  the  more  important  Diseases  of 
Bengal:  with  an  Inquiry  into  their  Pathology  and  Treat- 
ment. By  William  Twining.  Calcutta,  8vo. 

Mr  Twining  records  the  general  result  of  his  practical  experience 
at  the  General  Hospital  of  Calcutta,  in  which  he  was  First  Assist- 
ant Surgeon.  The  work  is  divided  into  five  chapters  ; of  which  the 
first  relates  to  Dysentery  ; the  second  to  Diseases  of  the  Liver  ; 
the  third  to  Diseases  of  the  Spleen  ; the  fourth  to  Cholera,  and  the 
fifth  to  Fevers.  The  object  of  the  work  is  “ to  add  to  our  know- 
ledge of  these  diseases  by  a diligent  observation  of  the  phenomena 
attendant  on  their  origin,  progress  and  termination  ; with  the  strict- 
est attention  to  the  effects  of  the  several  remedies  employed  ; and, 
in  fatal  cases,  by  a careful  post  mortem  examination  of  the  ulterior 
changes  that  are  produced  by  disease.”  Histories  of  147  cases  are 
given,  illustrative  of  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  author. 

Editions . — Calcutta,  1832,  8vo.  Calcutta,  1835,  2 vols.  8vo. 

Reviewed Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  329. 

1832.  On  the  Enlisting,  the  Discharging,  and  the  Pensioning 
of  Soldiers  : with  Official  Documents  on  these  branches  of 
Military  Duty.  By  Henry  Marshall.  London,  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  admirable  treatise  will  be  best  explained  in  the 
words  of  the  author.  “ I have  endeavoured  to  give  a practical 
commentary  on  the  regulations  which  have  been  issued  in  regard  to 
the  duty  of  examining  recruits  and  the  discharging  of  disabled  sol- 
diers ; and  in  the  execution  of  this  design  my  principal  aim  has 
been  to  explain  the  practice  of  carrying  the  rules  into  effect,  not  to 
argue  their  policy  or  to  suggest  reforms — to  narrate  rather  than  to 
discuss.”  Mr  Marshall  has  long  devoted  his  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  had  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  for  acquiring  a practical 
knowledge  of  it,  both  as  regimental  and  staff  surgeon.  In  1826  he 
published  " Practical  Observations  regarding  the  Inspection  of  Re- 
cruits for  the  Army,  including  some  remarks  on  Feigned  Diseases  ; 
being  the  substance  of  a Paper  transmitted  to  the  Army  Medical 
Department ;”  and  in  1828  appeared  his  Hints  to  Young  Medical 
Officers.  The  present  work  contains  the  result  of  more  ample  ex- 
perience and  reflection.  It  consists  of  three  parts  ; the  first  on  the 
Enlisting  of  Soldiers  ; the  second  on  Discharging,  and  the  third  on 
Pensioning.  The  value  of  the  work  is  much  enhanced  by  the  ad- 
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dition  of  several  tables  and  returns,  which  have  been  most  carefully 
prepared,  and  contain  much  interesting  information. 

Editions. — Edin.  1832,  8vo.  1839,  8vo. 

Reviewed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  136. 
Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review,  vol.  xviii.  p.  117* 

1833.  Outlines  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Military  Surgery 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By  Sir  George 
Ballingall,  M.  D.  Edinburgh,  8vo. 

This  work  is  intended  to  serve  as  a text-book  for  the  students  of 
military  surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  as  a manual 
for  the  army-surgeon.  The  author  is  the  first  who  in  this  country 
has  delivered  a separate  and  systematic  course  of  lectures  on  this 
branch  of  medicine ; and  his  work  contains  much  instructive  infor- 
mation derived  from  his  own  experience,  as  well  as  the  experience 
of  others.  The  numerous  topics  discussed  are  arranged  into  three 
parts,  of  which  the  first  embraces  the  consideration  of  numerous 
subjects  connected  with  the  formation,  discipline,  and  economy  of 
an  army  ; such  as  the  selection  and  examination  of  recruits,  diet, 
exercise  and  clothing  of  troops  ; billets,  camps,  and  barracks  ; the 
transport  of  sick,  &c.  The  second  part  relates  to  the  diseases  most 
prevalent  among  troops  and  fleets,  and  contains  observations  on  in- 
flammation, burns,  ulcers,  wounds,  fractures,  luxations,  amputation, 
ophthalmia,  venereal  diseases,  diseases  of  the  rectum  and  anus,  and 
lastly,  on  punishments.  The  subject  of  wounds  is  discussed  at 
great  length,  and  under  several  heads  ; thus,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  wound,  as  incised,  punctured,  poisoned,  lacerated  and 
contused,  gunshot ; according  to  the  part  wounded,  as  wounds  of 
the  arteries  and  nerves — of  the  head,  spine,  face  and  neck,  thorax, 
abdomen,  and  extremities ; in  addition  to  which  we  find  remarks 
on  aneurism  and  tetanus.  The  third  is  an  interesting  part,  and  re- 
lates to  the  diseases  of  troops  on  foreign  stations.  Here  we  find  a 
short  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  British  Army,  and  the  sta- 
tions in  which  it  serves  ; — with  observations  on  yellow  fever,  dy- 
sentery, liver  disease,  beriberi,  rheumatism,  and  burning  of  the 
feet,  and  dracunculus  or  Guinea  worm  ; with  a few  remarks  on 
feigned  and  factitious  diseases,  and  their  mode  of  detection.  In 
conclusion  is  a list  of  writers  on  subjects  connected  with  the  health 
of  soldiers  and  seamen. 

Editions. — Edin.  1833,  8vo.  1838,  8vo.  1844,  8vo. 

Reviewed — Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xl.  p 
438.  V 


1834.  On  the  appearance  of  Cholera  at  Sunderland  in  1831  ; 
with  some  account  of  that  Disease.  By  James  B.  Kell,. 
Surgeon,  82d  Regiment.  Edinburgh,  8vo. 

1835.  A Practical  Essay  on  the  History  and  Treatment  of 
Beriberi.  By  John  Grant  Malcolmson.  Madras,  8vo. 

In  May  1832  the  Madras  Medical  Board  offered  two  prizes  of 
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L.50  each  for  the  best  essays,  the  one  on  Beriberi,  and  the  other  on 
Rheumatism  and  its  sequel  Burning  of  the  Feet,  two  obscure  dis- 
eases very  prevalent  among  the  native  troops  of  India.  Mr  Mal- 
colmson,  notwithstanding  his  other  occupations  as  assistant-surgeon, 
prepared  dissertations  on  each  of  these  subjects,  to  which  the  prizes 
were  awarded.  When  we  consider  the  short  time  he  had  to  collect 
materials,  we  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  facts,  sta- 
tistical and  pathological,  here  brought  forward.  He  describes  the 
disease  ,’  makes  some  remarks  on  its  prevalence  in  the  north  divi- 
sion of  the  Madras  presidency  between  1827  and  1830;  discusses 
its  pathology  ; and  lastly,  speaks  of  the  treatment. 

Reviewed — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  v.  p. 
116. 

1835.  Observations  on  some  Forms  of  Rheumatism  prevailing 
in  India.  By  G.  J.  Malcolmson.  Madras,  8vo. 

This  work  contains  matter  relative  to  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  rheumatism  among  the  natives  of  India,  to  its  sequel,  burn- 
ing in  the  feet,  and  to  rheumatism  among  Europeans  in  India. 

Reviewed. — Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review,  vol.  v p.  116. 

1835.  A Treatise  on  the  Functional  and  Structural  Changes 
of  the  Liver  in  the  Progress  of  Disease  ; and  on  the  Agency 
of  Hepatic  Derangement  in  producing  other  Disorders  : with 
numerous  cases,  exhibiting  the  Invasion,  Symptoms,  Pro- 
gress, and  Treatment  of  Hepatic  Disease  in  India.  By  W. 
E.  E.  Conwell,  H.  E.  I.  C.  S.  London,  8vo. 

Reviewed. — Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  329. 

1837-  Notes  on  the  Medical  Topography  of  Calcutta.  By 
James  Ranald  Martin.  Printed  by  order  of  Government. 
Calcutta,  8vo. 

Mr  Martin  was  Presidency  surgeon  and  surgeon  to  the  native 
hospital.  His  notes,  besides  presenting  us  with  full  information 
in  reference  to  the  topography  of  Calcutta,  contain  observations  on 
climate,  on  the  treatment  of  fever,  dysentery,  and  liver  disease, 
on  change  of  locality  as  a remedial  measure,  on  the  prevention  of 
disease,  on  the  habits  of  soldiers,  and  their  influence  on  health, 
on  the  term  of  efficient  service  in  India,  and  on  several  other  to- 
pics. In  a tabular  view  he  exhibits  the  methods  of  treatment  re- 
commended by  different  authors  in  dysentery  and  in  fever  ; from 
which  we  may  learn  the  folly  of  trusting  to  any  exclusive  system 
of  treatment,  and  the  necessity  of  forming  a cautious  and  liberal 
judgment  of  those  whose  practice  differs  from  our  own  ; since  from 
this  table  we  find  that  eminent  physicians  of  extensive  experience 
have  recommended  very  opposite  practice.  We  also  see  the  “ ne- 
cessity of  becoming  acquainted  with  every  attending  circumstance 
before  we  venture  to  censure  any  particular  practice.”* 

* It  is  not  a little  remarkable,  as  is  shown  in  this  book,  that  in  remittent  fever 
the  proportion  of  deaths  is  no  greater  in  “ cases  where  the  ‘medicine  expectante’  was 
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1837-  A Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
K.  C.  B.,  M.  P.,  on  the  Effects  of  Solitary  Confinement  on 
the  Health  of  Soldiers  in  Warm  Climates.  By  John  Grant 
Malcolmson,  H.  E.  I.  C.  S.  Lond.  8vo. 

Mr  Malcolmson  endeavours  to  show  that  solitary  confinement, 
with  restricted  diet,  is  a more  severe  punishment  than  flog- 
ging, and  that  it  has  a direct  tendency  to  impair  the  mental  and 
bodily  powers.  He  concludes  by  remarking,  that  “ sufficient  food 
and  exercise  must  be  allowed  to  the  prisoner  if  it  be  intended  that 
he  should  afterwards  be  of  use  to  himself,  his  family,  or  country.” 

Reviewed Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  191. 

1838.  Report  on  the  Sickness,  Mortality,  and  Invaliding 
among  the  Troops  serving  in  the  West  Indies. 

Ib39.  Reports  in  regard  to  the  Troops  serving  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Mediterranean,  and  British  America. 

1840.  Reports  in  regard  to  the  Troops  serving  in  Western 
Africa,  St  Helena,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Mauri- 
tius. 

1841.  Reports  in  regard  to  the  Troops  serving  in  Ceylon,  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  the  Burmese  Empire. 

The  object  of  the  various  reports  above  enumerated  is  to  give  an 
account  of  the  sickness,  mortality,  and  invaliding  among  the  troops 
for  a period  of  twenty  years,  or  from  1817  till  1836.  The  reports 
of  the  troops  serving  in  the  Australian  colonies  and  in  the  three  pre- 
sidencies of  India,  are  said  to  be  in  a state  of  preparation. 

“ These  reports,  which  have  been  so  admirably  drawn  up  by  Mr 
I Marshall,  Deputy-Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  Major  Tulioch, 
and  Dr  Balfour,  are  invaluable,  and  do  infinite  credit  to  the  judg- 
ment and  discrimination  of  Lord  Howick,  late  Secretary  at  War, 
who  first  duly  appreciated  their  importance  to  medical  science,  and 
to  Sir  James  M‘Grigor,  who,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Dr  Theo- 
dore Gordon,  planned  the  annual  reports  and  topographical  state- 
ments on  which  the  statistical  reports  are  founded.  These  an- 
nual reports,  which  are  highly  creditable  to  the  medical  officers 
of  the  army,  were  first  projected  by  Sir  James  M‘Grigor  on  his 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  medical  department  in  1815,  and 
have  been  kept  up  on  a uniform  plan  since  1816.”  (Sir  James 
Clark  on  Climate,  3d  edition,  p.  6.) 

Reviewed. — Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review,  vol.  viii.  p.  211 ; ix.  p. 
63 ; xi.  p.  364  ; xv.  p.  1. 

1838.  Clinical  Lectures  on  Compound  Fractures  of  the  Ex- 
tremities ; on  Excision  of  the  Head  of  the  Thigh  Bone,  the 
Arm  Bone,  and  the  Elbow  Joint ; on  the  Diseases  of  the  Pe- 

tbe  order  of  the  day,”  than  in  those  treated  with  “ all  the  activity  and  all  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  schools.”—  P.  125. 
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ninsula ; and  on  several  miscellaneous  subjects : delivered 
at  Westminster  Hospital.  By  G.  J.  Guthrie.  London,  8vo, 
pp.  64. 

These  lectures  were  gratuitously  delivered  to  medical  officers  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  public  service,  together  with  those  em- 
bracing the  whole  range  of  surgery.  Mr  Guthrie  had  followed  this 
practice  for  twenty-two  years  ; and  on  ceasing  to  lecture  he  strongly 
recommended  Government  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  forming  schools  for  the  training  of  young  medical  men  destined 
for  the  public  service,  and  which  would  also  be  of  use  in  renewing 
the  knowledge  of  medical  officers  who  might  have  been  for  some 
time  on  foreign  service.  The  lectures  are  seven  in  number,  and 
embrace  a variety  of  interesting  subjects  connected  with  surgery 
and  military  hygiene. 

1839.  A Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  at 
War,  on  Sickness  and  Mortality  in  the  West  Indies:  being 
a Review  of  Captain  Tulloch’s  Statistical  Report.  By  Sir 
Andrew  Halliday,  M.  D.  Dep.-Inspect.-Gen.  of  Army  Hosp. 
London. 

Reviewed. — Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review,  vol.  viii.  p.  211. 

1839.  On  the  Topography  of  Meerutt  ; and  the  principal 
Diseases  which  prevailed  in  the  First  Brigade  of  Horse  Ar- 
tillery at  that  place.  By  John  Murray,  M.  D.  Printed  by 
order  of  Government.  Calcutta,  8vo. 

Dr  Murray  here  furnishes  short  notes  on  the  general  topography 
of  Meerutt,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  India,  and  situate  in 
the  Bengal  presidency.  But  the  greater  portion  of  his  pamphlet  is 
occupied  with  observations  on  the  health  of  the  Meerutt  Division 
of  Artillery,  from  the  1st  of  January  1833  to  the  1st  of  June 

3837. 

1839.  Notes  on  the  Medical  Topography  of  the  District  of 
Sarun.  By  Robert  Rankin.  Printed  by  order  of  Govern- 
ment. Calcutta,  8vo. 

1839.  Outlines  of  the  Topography  and  Statistics  of  the  South- 
ern Districts  of  Oud’h,  and  of  the  Cantonment  of  Sultanpur- 
oud’h.  By  Donald  Butter,  M.D.  Printed  by  order  of  Go- 
vernment. Calcutta,  8vo. 

1840.  General  and  Medical  Topography  of  Kalee  Kemaoon 
and  Shore  Valley : with  Sketches  of  the  Cantonments  of 
Lohooghaut  and  Petoragurh ; as  also  of  the  Roads,  Rivers, 
Bangalows,  &c.  of  part  of  the  District.  By  William  Dol- 
lard. Printed  by  order  of  Government.  Calcutta,  8vo. 

1840.  A Sketch  of  the  Topography  and  Statistics  of  Dacca. 
By  James  Taylor.  Printed  by  order  of  Government.  Cal- 
cutta, 8vo. 
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This  is  a very  full  and  laborious  report  of  the  topography  of  Dacca, 
a district  situate  in  the  eastern  part  of  Bengal.  Mr  Taylor  discusses 
the  aspect  of  the  country,  the  climate,  productions,  manufactures, 
and  resources,  commerce,  revenue,  population,  manners,  &c.  of  the 
people,  diseases,  state  of  the  hospitals,  &c.  He  evinces  considera- 
ble learning  and  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  has  collected 
much  interesting  information. 

1840.  A Practical  Essay  on  some  of  the  principal  Surgical 
Diseases  of  India.  By  F.  H.  Brett.  Calcutta,  8vo. 

Mr  Brett  belongs  to  the  Bengal  Medical  Service,  and  was  sur- 
geon to  the  Governor-general’s  body-guard.  The  w'ork  is  divided 
into  seven  chapters,  which  treat  in  succession  of  inflammation  and 
its  sequelae  ; parasitic  growths  ; Indian  leprosy ; diseases  of  the 
urinary  and  generative  organs  ; diseases  of  the  eye  ; autoplastic  ope- 
rations, and  dracunculus. 

Reviewed. — Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review,  vol.  xii.  p.  422. 


1840.  Thesis  on  the  Nature  and  History  of  Plague  as  obser- 
ved in  the  North  Provinces  of  India  in  the  years  1815-21, 
and  1836—38 ; to  which  are  added  Remarks  on  Plague  and 
Quarantine  Laws.  By  Frederick  Forbes,  M.  D.,  H.E.I.C.S. 
Edinburgh,  8vo. 


1841.  Some  Account  of  the  General  and  Medical  Topography 
of  Ajmeer.  By  R.  H.  Irvine,  M.  D.  Calcutta,  8vo. 

1843.  Report  on  the  Medical  Topography  and  Statistics  of 
the  Southern  Division  of  the  Madras  Army.  Compiled  from 
the  Records  of  the  Medical  Board  Office.  Published  by 
order  of  Government.  Madras,  8vo. 

This  Report  contains  notices  of  the  medical  topography  and  sta- 
tistics of  Salem,  Coimbatore,  Paulghautcherry,  Travancore,  Cochin, 
Quilon,  Tinnevelly,  Palamcollah,  Madura,  Dindigul,  Ramnad,  Ram- 
misseram,  Tanjore,  Combaconum,  Negapatam,  and  Tricinoply.  The 
notices  in  most  instances  are  short,  and  intended  to  explain  the  si- 
tuation, resources,  climate,  and  productions  of  the  district,  and  the 
degree  of  health  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  and  troops,  with  an 
enumeration  of  the  prevalent  diseases  among  the  natives,  among  the 
troops,  and  in  the  jails.  Illustrative  of  these  points,  various  tables 
and  numerical  statements  are  added. 


1843.  Practical  Observations  on  the  principal  Diseases  affect- 
ing the  Health  of  the  European  and  Native  Soldiers  in  the 
North-Western  Provinces  of  India  : with  a Supplement  on 
Dysentery.  By  W.  L.  Macgregor,  M.  D.  Calcutta,  8vo. 

Reviewed. — Ed  in.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  497- 

1843.  Remarks  on  Schools  for  Military  and  Naval  Surgeons: 
in  a Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.  By 
Sir  George  Ballingall,  M.  D.  Edinburgh,  8vo. 
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In  this  letter  Sir  George  Ballingall  points  out  the  inadequate  pro- 
vision made  in  this  country,  compared  with  others,  for  the  education 
of  surgeons  for  the  public  service  ; the  propriety  and  advantages  of 
attending  more  to  this  subject  ; and  in  conclusion,  a proposal  is  made 
for  the  endowment  of  a Professorship  of  Military  Medicine  and 
Surgery  in  London  and  another  in  Dublin. 

1844.  Report  on  the  Medical  Topography  and  Statistics  of 
the  Provinces  of  Malabar  and  Canara.  Compiled  from  the 
Records  of  the  Medical  Board  Office.  Published  by  order 
of  Government.  Madras,  8vo. 

The  above  Report  contains  observations  on  the  topography  of 
Cannanore,  Tellicherry,  Calicut,  and  Mangalore,  with  tables  of  the 
diseases  in  the  jails  of  those  places,  tables  of  diseases,  and  rate  of 
mortality  among  the  native  and  European  troops,  return  of  persons 
vaccinated,  &c. 

1844.  Report  on  the  Medical  Topography  and  Statistics  of 
the  Mysore  Division  of  the  Madras  Army.  Compiled  from 
the  Records  of  the  Medical  Board  Office.  Published  by  au- 
thority of  Government.  Madras,  8vo. 

This  report  refers  to  the  medical  topography  and  statistics  of  the 
districts  of  Bangalore,  Chittledroog,  and  Nuggur,  the  town  of  My- 
sore, the  vicinity  and  cantonment  of  Bangalore  ; the  cantonment  of 
Hurrghar  and  French  Rocks ; Hoonsoor  and  Remont  Depot.  It 
also  contains  tables  of  the  diseases  and  mortality  among  European 
and  native  troops,  and  among  officers,  women,  and  children,  with  a 
return  of  persons  vaccinated. 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  1 owe  to  Mr  Marshall,  Deputy-Inspector  General  of 
Hospitals,  at  whose  suggestion  this  paper  was  undertaken,  and  without 
whose  most  friendly  guidance  the  writer  must,  in  many  cases,  have 
pursued  his  course  with  little  confidence  as  to  the  solidity  of  the 
ground  on  which  he  was  treading. 
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